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MANY a moon has waned, fiend Satirist, a 
has thy red meteor glared for many af 3 
knaves and fools, since last L'ventured to approach | e, 
But at 4 distance I have contemplated thy steady progress 
with delight. The tempest has howled around thee, thy’ 
path has been through the deserts of lerror atid darkness,’ 
where monsters at every step encountered thee, and stilt 


thou hast proceeded right onward in thy course, unmov-_ 


¢dand undisniayed, while the fiends of malice and hypo : 
crisy haye fled before thee. : ed ang ait. 
_ Thave strange things to tell; yet, strangé and wotder 
fal and unnatural though they, seem, believe therd riotthe 
lesstrue On thataccount} .- 


rr 
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Phere are mare things in this, world, good Saticist, 7.‘ (1 
‘| '0'Bhan ere dreamt of in yout plitlosophy. |.) {[4, 41” 
__ Tf the facts which T report be not disthedited; “it “is” oF 
Tittle importance to enquire by what means they came to 
my knowledge. ‘This is a mystery even to myself. 
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I have lately become familiar with a being, whom I 
scarce know how to describe. His appearance is extreme- 
ly venerable, yet he possesses ll 
event past or present is uiknow 
the power of revealing the most 


course of an existence protracted beyond all example ; for 

sted that no one knows when he was not, It is 
certain t@& the most ancient philosophers have spoken of 
him imterms of the highest veneration, and have said, 
that they who trifle with him can never afterwards redeem 
the precious advantages which by such neglect they for- 
feit. By his assistance the most wonderful discoveries 
have been made ; and he has the peculiar talent of tracing 
all actions to their source, and of shewing people as they 
really are, not as they seemto be. This he performs by 
means of a wonderful tablet, in which the most secret — 
deeds are reflected; though the persons who perform them 
may be in various quartersof the globe. ButI perceive 
that in attempting to give a sketch of this extraordinary 
being, Iam wandering in the regions of enigma: I will, © 
therefore, merely proceed to state what I myself lately 
saw in his mysterious tablet : and as the objects were re. 
presented nearly in the same way as figures in a camera 
obscura, and left a very vivid impression on my memory, 
T have made a slight drawing of what [ beheld, which 
will serve to illustrate my description. 

Upon first looking into the tablet, I saw nothing but a 
thick, dusky, dirty-coloured curtain, which was inscribed 
“ The veil of darkness.” I was rather disappointed at this; 
but the wondroys being I have attempted todescribe, who 
acted as interpreter as well as exhibitor, checked my im- 
patience, and told me I should see more anon ; but that 
this veil of darkness, which offended me, was of more im- 
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portance than limagined: that many, if not most of those 
whom the world considered as great and virtuous charac- 
ters were entirely indebted for the good opinion of the 
public to their shrouding their real motives and actions un- 
der this‘ pitchy tant.’ While he spoke, a fair female 
form suddenly appeured on the tablet: her light robes 
were ot most transparent brightness, and seemed rather a 
thin silvery cloud, than vest of substantial texture. Her 
step was composed and firm, her countenange® serene, in 
telligent and candid: in her hand she bore @ torch which 
emitted a light of such dazzling splendor, that the minutest 
object,however before obscured in gloom, became instant- 
ly visible. My instrpctor told me her name was Frota, 
Witl6ne hand she partly drew aside the veil of darkness, 
and at the same time raised her torch so as toillumine the 
space bebind it. 

But how shall [ describe the scene which was now re- 
vealed to my sight, or how express the astonishment with 
which L was filled on beholding the objects now before me ! 
At first [ was inclined to discredit the evidence of my sen- 
ses ; but every thing was too distinct, and bore too plainly 
the strong marks of realityto admit of doubt. In three 
striking instances exhibited in one view, I saw proofs of 
public credulity and of consummate art to turn that 
credulity to privaté advantage, which I could not 
have conceived to exist. I saw three men, who had se- 
dulously courted popular favour, and who had by the 
strength of their professions and the speciousness of their 
artifices succeeded so far as to obtain a very considerable 
degree of popular notice, I saw these three men practising 
vices the very opposite of those virtues, by which they 
professed themselves, and were by their admirers supposed, 
to be influenced. One was the avowed champion of the 
sacredness of liberty ,the assertor of the rights of humanity, 
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the professed enemy of oppression: another piqued him- 
self on his purity and honesty, of which he had made 
public boast, and in the face of his fellow-citizens had ar. 
rogated to himself superiority in. thigmespect above all of 
bisown degree ;* the other affectedia. 

ness and integrity, a republican fr ok 

disdaining all petty artifices and contrivances, openly 
attacking correption however gigantic, from the love of 
virtue, not creating a bugbear for the sake.of gaining 
‘credit by tts annihilation, All three laid claim to the title 
o! patricts; and all three. were united by mutual senti- 
menis and mutual interests, But the handof Tru'ru lifted 
the veil; they were stript of their disguise, and appeared 
io theu native deformity : their most secret practicepwere 
disclosed. I shuddered as | contemplated ir the myste- 
rious tablet the excess of human hypotrisy. 

The.remoyal of the veil discovered the interior of a vast 
and gloomy chamber, which appeared to my imagination 
a perfecs counterpart of Westminster-hall,, There. were 
some things, indeed, which I did not recollect to baye 
ever observed there; but seemed to be alterations. made 
for the co venience of the personages now before me. On 
one side was a dark cell, the door of which was open ; and 
in the dow ;-way, suspended from the grating by one leg, 
hunganaked bey. Pcfore the cell stood the enemy of 
tyrauny, the delender of the iowly and oppressed, the 
friend of humanity. The keys of the cell hung at his gir- 
dle ; but it was not to give freedom to the captive that he 
was there. The mask of hypocrisy had fallen off, and his 
harsh features con/cssed the native meanness and ferocity 
of his. soul : like the tyger he shulked i in day kness, to prac- 


# See the evidence ofa cerlain city knight i in the trial of ‘Sir 
Jokn Carr y. Vernor and Hovd.') © iil 
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tise and enjoy his wanton cruelties in secret. With 
a curry-comb formed with horrid ingenuity of por- 
cupine’s quills, he was lacerating the naked boy from head 
to heel, who struggled in vain to liberate himself. The 
fiend feasted upon his tortures and his struggles. At his 
feet lay bound the brother of the boy, a brave youth who 
had ventured to interfere in the patriot’s private amuse- 
ments; aud before him knelt the mother, a poor old wo- 
man, whose tears pleaded in vain for her child, and whose 
age was no protection for herself. The virtuous patriot, 
the friend of humanity, kicked her from him with horrid 
imprecations, and continued his diabolical amusement 
with encreased satisfaction. , 

I was astonished at the wonderful powers of the tablet, 
which thus not only represented the actions of absent per- 
sous, but distinctly conveyed their very words; it was not 
only a moving buta speaking picture, But I had not yet 
discovered all its wonders: [ found afterwards that it pos- 
sessed the power of reflecting, the most secret thoughts, 
which it effected by means of certain. images, which are 
the generally received symbols of certain sentiments or 
passions. But this will be best illustrated by my story. 

In another part of the clfamber I perceived a portly, 
sleek personage, decorated with the gilt spurs of knight- 
hood: but the gilding was almost entirely worn, off, and 
discovered the base metal beneath, . Though these spurs 
became him so ill, and he wore them.so awkwardly that ‘ 
they annoyed him at every step he took, and boys made - | 
a jest of bun, yet be was so. extremely proud of them, and 
80 unwilling to leave them off, Urat.itis said he generally 
went to bed in them. Nor did his lady regard a. few 
scratches.on her legs, for the honour..of the thing; bat 
consoled herself with a-regular joke upon such occasions, 
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saying that when she went to bed she liked to be bes 
knighted: and as the knight by a loud laugh regularly 
gave her credit for the point of her wit, she balauced this 
against the poiht of his spurs. My venerable instructor 
told me some very strange. stories abuut this knight, some 
of which very ill agreed with his affectation of patriotism 
and boasts of honesty ; but if I could have entertained 
any doubt of his real character before, the petty knavery 
which 1 now saw him commit would have convinced me 
how worthy he was of the exalted station, in which, in 
his public capacity, he had already, by proxy at least, 
displayed his capital talents and powers of execution. 

I beheld then this knight, this patriot, this personifica. 
tion of honesty upon stilts, I beheld him in courteous 
converse with the chief priest of the “ Temple of the 
Muses,” a very saintly personage, whose attention he 
contrived to engross by an high-flown harangue upon: hos 
nesty and fair dealing, and a severe PHiLiipric against 
knavery and swindling, while at the same time he picked 
his pocket of a valuable book, which he slipped immedi- 
ately into the hands of a printer’s smutty devil, who was 
waiting at his heels to receive it, 

But [ turned with disgust and contempt from this 
scurvy specimen of knighthood, to observe the mysterious 
motions of a strange and hideous groupe of figures, who 
were assembled in the back-ground gesticulating frantical- 
ly round a flaming cauldron, upon which in bloody cha- 
racters was inscribed—Matice. They reminded me of the 
witches in Macbeth. Their appearance and their orgies 
were nearly the same; they made use almost of the same 
incantations, and like them they seemed well pructised in 
deeds of darkness. The chief enchanter,.in whom I 
thought I recognized the Cambrian patriot; was clad ia 
goat’s skins bound round his waist with a Jiving serpent. 
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In his hand he held a large buok,inscribed, THE BOOK OF 
tins, from which he read instructions to his inferior 
agents, Que of these wasa half-naked Hibernian, who, as 
it is supposed from his asperity,was called the son of Allum: 
the two others were females, whom fe had bound to him 
by promises, to do his bidding, whatever he might com- 
mand, These were his most useful agents: for one had 
all the skill and cunning of the most knowing Clark, and 
was 8 well practised in the arts of enchantment, that she 
had already bewitched many by the potency of hercharms 
to their utter ruin; the other had the knack of mend- 
ing a flaw in an incantation, as readily and neatly asa 
Taylor would seat apair of breeches, { observed that the 
fire under the cauldron, which had a very infernal ap- 
pearance, and an almost insufferable smell of brimstone, 
was supplied from various pamphlets, the names of which 
were very familiar to me; but the principal part of them 
were large bundles of Major Hogan’s Appeal, and a vast 
number of Cobbett’s Political Register, together with 
several files of the Morning Chronicle, the Courier, and 
other journals. As the enchanters stalked round the 
cauldron, they mumbled their incantation, and appeared 
to throw in the substances which they named ; and these 
my iastructor told me [ must consider as the symbols of 
the passions and sentiments by, which they and their as- 
sociates were actuated. The son of dl/um began : 


INCANTATION, 


The Son of Allum.—-Thrice the Irish ass* hath brayed, 
Thrice the Porcupinet+ hath whined, 


Red-cap ¢ cries ’tis time, tis time. 


* My instructor explained the allusionsas they went on. The 
Irish ass he said meant Peter. Finnerty, and his braying bis 
speeches and his Hogan’s pampblet. 

+ This needs no explanation. 
$¢ The demon of Jacobinism. 
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Three Enchanters,—Round about the cauldron go | 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 


lst Female Witch.—Toad, that, under the cold stone,* 
Days and nights hast thirty one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’th charmed pot. 


Three Enchanters»—Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 


2d Female Witch.—Eye of newt and toet of frog 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog,t 
Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting,§ 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing;§ 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. ° 


ist Female Witch.—Liver of blaspheming Jew, |} 
Gallof goat,f and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon’s eclipse, 
Nose of Turk,** and Tartarst + lips. . 


2d Female Witch.— Add thereto a tyger’stt chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron ; 


* Folk-stone of course. 

+ This might have some allusion to Lord H. P—y. 

t Either meaning the Cambrian patriot himself or Mr. Curw-n. 

§ The prejudices of blind malevolence. . 

Ij See Satirist, No. XXIII. p. 153. 

@ It scarce need be said that this alludes to the Cambrian 
Patriot himself, and may be considered, either as typical of pro- 
pensities in common with him and the goat, or merely as indicat- 
ing his country. 

** The Cambrian patriot, it stems, is fond of Turkish things, 
and had taken care to supply his principal witch with Turkish 
toys; but whether this part of the incantation appliesto’ his own 
nose, or that of his friend Major D—dIdid notlearn. 

++ The lips of the witch herself, either in allusion to their 
thickness, or her natural disposition. j 4 

$I The Tyger Cobbett. 0b iT 3 
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Cool it with a baboun's® blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good, 


Principal Exnchanter.—Oh well done! I commend your pains, 
And every one shall share é’th gains, 


All toge(her.—Douhle, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burnand cauldron bubble. 


As the fire began to slacken a little, the Cambrian en- 
chanler exclaimed, 


Grease that’s sweaten 
From pillory or gibbet throw 


Into the fame! 


But as the son of ALLUM was about to cast in, what 
had been given him by a countrymanof his own, who 
had bottled and preserved the sweat that had fallen from 
himself when he stoo/! in the pillory, as-a precious, me- 
morial of the ‘ proudest hour in. his life,’ at that very 
instant appeared, just behind the figure of Teutu, a 
strange uncouth figure, who. by the sudden alarm that he 
excited [ perceived was'an unwelcome visitant. In one 
hand he earried three pamphlets, which [ saw were the 
reports of three late singular trials, in which the three 
principal personages now before me had made no very 
respectable figure. He had besides, wiih hum three hal, 
ters; and, hanging out of his po: ket, | perceived a dir. 
tily printed paper, entitled, “ Ihe dost dying Speech and 
Confession of three tried Patriots.” The knight, who 
knew his former deputy at the first glimpse, prompted by 
terror, involuntarily exclaimed, Jack Kurc |” At the 


* The bibliopolic kniglit; and by his blood, as his dearest 
part, is very aptly expressed the money, which the patriot, ac- 
cording to Wright's account mtended to get from the kuight for 
the purpese of paying part of Wright's bill. 

VoL, ¥. lid 
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dreaded sound the fear of the patriots became frantic, and 
displayed itself in various ridiculous and grotesque effects, 
While I gazed on the scene every figure vanished from 
my sight, and the fair form of Trutu alone remained 
behind. ‘So shall they all pass away,” said my vene- 
rable instructor, “ and not the slightest vestige of them 
shall pollute my tablet.” 


TuHAUMASO SCRUTINY. 


PPE ELELOLELL PL LLL 


THE SALE OF BOOKS,’ 
(Concluded from p. 124.) 


Scarcety had order, with some difficulty, been re- 
stored, when an accident ‘occurred which’ had nearly 
thrown us all back again, and rendered ‘ confusion worse 
confounded.’ The old plays were now to be sold, and 
among them a few furces of modern date had found theit 
way. The first put up was the Liar, large paper, a 
matchless copy, printed in capitals, gilt leaves, registers, 
&e. &c. This was purchased by the Colonel, though 
Mister Cobbett seemed to have a havkering after it, for 
51.; batupon a nearer view he observed that somevof the 
gilding was rubbed off. Mr. King acknowledged it, and 
said such accidents would sometimes happen, but this 
had taken place only since the *Sdof July, This remark, 
made in the innocency of his beart, inceased the Colonel 
to such a degree thal it was with the greatest .exertions 
his sureties could keep him within aoy bounds of decency. 
Quite disgusted with bis infamous behaviour, they recom- 
mended him to rctire, in order to avoid being turned out, 


* A memorable epocha to the Colonel. Vide the Records of 
the Court of King’s Bench. 
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and to leave his commissions with Peter Finnerty; and 
as soon as he had left the room, “ the Poor Soldier,” was 
knocked down to the latter gentleman for the Colonel. 

« Wit without Money,” bought by Mr. Sh-r-d-n; but 


as be conld not make the deposit, he left the man — 


of “the Foresters,” his dernter ressort in all emergencies o 
this nature, with the clerk, promising shortly to redeem 
it, as it might be of use to manager Tom. 

« A Knack to knowa Knave,” by a worthy Welch 
judge, who purchased likewise “ the Loyal Subject.” 

«The Deserter,” knocked down to Mister Cobbett, 
who offered in payment a double number of his Register ; 
but the clerk observing that his double number was abso- 
lutely worth nothing, the lot was going to be put up again, 
ifhe had not contrived to pay for it by @ subscription, 


[ do not mean to fill- your pages with enumerating all 


the rare old plays that were sold, nor the precious sams 
that were given for them. Those sold highest whose sole 
merit consisted in having so little that they were never 
thought worthy of a reprint. 

The ladies who, with some few exceptions, had taken 
little interest in what was going on, (the M— ss of 
IL—nsd—ne having observed that all old plays; except 
one, were out of her way) were now roused to attention 
by some of the following lots, and by the rapidity and 
extravagance of their biddings made ample amends for 
their former inactivity, 

 England’s Vanity, against Dress and Apparel; naked 
Breasts and Shoulders, curious Frontispiece,’ was bought 
by Mrs, Pn, who expressed a great desire to have the 
next lot, | 

‘The Ladies’ Cabinet opened,” but this was purchased 
by the M—-—~ss of L—nd—e. 
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fA strange and wonderful Relation of an old woman,” 
by Lady C—k. 

No lot in the whole sale occas'oned so much compe. 
tition as Turberville’s * Noble Art.of Venerie,’’ originat- 
ing, I suppose, trom mistaking the subject on which 
it treated. Lady and Sir A. P.g.tt, Lady Ch—l-tte 
W.ell-sley and Lord P-g-tt, Lord S-ckv-lle and. Mrs, 
P-l-t', Mrs. Gr-gs-n and her coachman, Sir- Thomas 
T-rt-u, Captain Gore, and many others, were anxious: to 
procure this very rare piece, It was at last knocked 
down to a young gentieman of Oxford, who /oved enter- 
tainment of this sort, and mach to my surprize, and that 
of all present, the damage was nol so great as was ex, 
pected, 

“ Discovery of strange Preaching or Prating, of such: 
as are by their trades Coblers, Tinkers, Pedlars, Weavers, 
Sowgeldeis, and Chimney Sweepers. The Cobler preaches, 
aud his audience are as wise as Mosse was when he 
caught his Mare.” Bought by Lady Sand-rs-n ; but 
havin. exhau t d her pocket by a former lot, she was ata 
loss huw to furuish the deposit. Her husband, however, 
by some means or other, raised the coul, and she departed 
highly pleased wiih her bargain. 

“ Artand Mystery of modern Gaming,” wie up with 
“« the generous Usurer,” bought by Mr. Ald—n C-mbe. 

*« Puitvips's true and perfect Description: of » three 
Voyages, so strange and wonderful that the like hath never 
been heard of before.” Av ex-sheriff, a great publistier of 
mod: rr voyages and travels, was so struck with the curious 
felicity of re title, that inspite of the earnest solicitations 
of Mr, P-nk-rt-n, who pleaded the utility they woald be 
of to him ip the way of business, be swote he would part 
with all that he had, even to-his gold chain, sooner thaa 
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go without the work. The knight's folly and obstinacy 
being well known, it was thought absurd to dieputghte 
point with him. 

« Newes sent out of Britain,” bya gentleman, witha 
triste aspect, “‘ much like the son of Kish, that sable Jew,” 
and who had very much the appearance of a French emé- 
grant, 

“ Philocothonista, or the Drunkard opened, dissected, 
and anatomized; curious cut,” purchased by the D. of 
N—k. Mr. Sh—d-n seemed anxious to have it, but was 
bribed by his grace to desist, with the promise of the next 
lot, which he assured him would be of more service to 
hinselfand family. This was, “ The Shifts ofReynardine, 
son of Reynard the Fox.” 

“The Traytor’s Perspective Glass ;” “ The just Reward 
of Rebels; and “a trae Report of sundry horrible Con- 
spiracies of jate Time,” bound api one volume, with Co- 
lonel Despard’s autograph, wasbought by Sir F-n-s B-r-tt, 
in memory of his departed friend. 

“ Teagueland’s Jests, or dear Joy’s Bogg Witticisins,” 
Printed for Evidansh Sweara/l, in *Lack-plaush-lane,” 
knocked down to Squire M‘ Allium. 

« Jean danse mieux que Pierre; Pierre danse mieux 
que Jean : ils dunsent bien tous deux.” 5 volames, No 
sooner had Mr. King read the title of this lot than Lord 
H. P-t-y cut a caper with deligit, Lord E-—ne hummed 
his favovrite tane © the sene,’but when upon looking in- 
to the title page he found it was printed at ‘ Tetonville” 
his joy knew no bounds, and he swore the book was* made 
for him. Some puffers were about to take advantage of 
his cxtacy,andio run the book up to an immoderate 


* This is not the only instance in which bis Lordship has been 
taker 1. 
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price; when Lord Henry whispered him “ not to bid; 
fohe would buy the lot, and Jet Lord E. have two ofthe 
five volumes, and himself would have the other three,” 
Lord E——ne profited by the advice, but slily observed 
that Lord Henry took strange ways to increase his collec- 
tion, 

I Jament much that an accident prevented me from giv. 
ing you a further account of this very curious sale. The 
Jast book put up while I was in the room was “ Livesof 
the Highwaymen,” which from the esprit de corps was 
bought by “ Blue-stocking-Jack,” and from the same 
motive he preferred that / should pay for it rather than 
himself, and for that purpose applied to my breeches 
pocket. Ihad no more notion of paying other people's 
debts than Mr. Sh——n of paying Ais own, and therefore 
resisied the imposition, and compelled “ Blue-stocking” 
to retire wilh me, andsubmit the matter to the arbitration 
of Mr, Manager Graham, who decided that Jack had 
got into the wrong box, and desired Mr, Townsend to 
eonduct him to his proper place. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
BIBLLIOMANES, 


PIPL PI EPLEOL OL OP 


HINTS TO A BIOGRAPHER. 


You, Sir, have not inaptly been compared to the old 
clothes man of literature, picking up, here and there, the 
cast-off rags of authors, statesmen, fiddlers, painters, &c. 
tacking them together with a little of your own homespun, 
until they look something like a coat,—and then,‘ Walk 
in gentlemen, what do you buy?” 
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a. 
Some have compared you to the sucking fish, who fast- 


en themselves t8 the shark, as you do to the leviathans_ of 
literature. For my own part, I have been often tempted 
to consider you as more resembling the buoy of a ship’s 
anchor, floating lightly on the surface, but pointing out 
the more ponderous and useful machine which lies below; 
whilst you skim the surface, you are useful, but should you 
become leaky, and suck in any of the literary ocean, no 
longer buoyant, you sink and become worthless. « 

' When any man begins to make a little noisein the world, 
whether by writing commentaries on Shakespeare, or 
playing a duett on two trumpets——-—get acquainted with 
him, if you can: be may perhaps beof no great service 
to you whilst he lives—bat when he dies, he’s your own : 
not that [ intend you shiall sell his body to St. Thomas's 
or Guy’s,—no, no, if he is a, dry commentator, the sur- 


geons would not give sixpence@@thim.—3You are tocut 
him up and stew bim for the lite? jup-shop. 
If your subject lives to a good old age, it is most likely 


that all the old. gossips, the chroniclers of his juvenile 
excellences, are low in the dust, and it is not in the 
power of the literary phantasmagoria to raise them from 
their now silent bed ; in this case, you may. refer to some 
of the earlier historians, such as Goody Goosecap, or the 
Easter-gift, where you will find what good boys ought to 
be ;—a page or two from these minor biographers may af 
ford you some assistance, not indeed copied, verbatim, 
for then some of our modern playmakers, .or spectacle ma- 


nufacturers might in their researches, discover your plagiae 
Tism, 







If your friend was a poet, some juvenile specimens. are 
hegessary—should you not be in possession of any,a verse 
or two, from, some worn-out Christmas carel,may ansiver 
your purpose, | a 
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If you happen to meet with an anecdote, rather dis. 
graceful to your heronever flliach—you Bre a candid bio- 
grapher—you hold the mirror up to nature, and if she is 
such a nasty slut, as to look into it with a dirty face; can 
you helpit ? no truly ; besides in such a pyramid of fame, 
as you are raising tothe memory of your friend, we must 
expect a rotten stone, or an ill-formed brick sometimes 
to find a place. Indeed you may here take a simile from 
the walls of the ancients, whose supefficies were neatly 
squared and bevilled, whilst:ahe interior was filled up 
with rubbish. 

As your own fame is an objectof equal importance, 
with that of your ériend, there are a few directions to be 
attended to in /imine—that is, you must first contrive to 
find a dashing title-page ; and here you have a great 
choice; you have * life, memoirs, recollections, anec- 
dotes, literary hbegraphi ology for the life of, &c :” 
though indeed ‘<i in general, the most appro- 
priate. Let your ‘ame appear about the middle of it, 
with as many capital letters tacked to it, as you can’ muss 
ter out of the alphabet, and by this the world will reckon 
you a lettered man. “ 

Next comes your dedication ; for this you may refer to 
the “ whole duty of man ;” extract a sufficient quantity 
of the different virtues, and modernize them a little ; let 
not “ hospitality,” be forgotten ; then recollect which of 
your friends bas given you the most frequent invitations 
to dinner, insert his name at the top, give a hint or two 
of your extreme intimacy with kim, and all the world by 
applying to you, the old adage of “ noscitur a sociis,” will 
give youthe credit of being as virtuous a man as your pat 
tron. Ay 
You nowcommence your work with the “ birth, parent- 
age, and education” of your hero, and here should you 
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wanta model, any “ last dying speech” from the purlieus 
of Long Lane, or Grub Street, will furnish you with one. 
To convince us of bis early piety, you may tell us that he 
acquired his first ideas of heaven and hell, whilst lying abed 
with his mother’s maid,* in infancy; and this may afford 
you room for a few witticisms on some of his discoveries. 
With respect to the important point of his getting a 
prayer by rote, or writing-an epitaph on a godse-pye, be 
careful to contradict all your rival biographers, particu- 
larly if trey are females—this shews your politeness. 

If you are a very ingenious fellow, you may contrive to 
kill two birds with one stone; thatis, as you may well 
believe that the world would not read your life,if published 
alone, you may so interweave your own letters,witticisms, 
and private affairs, that a common reader can scarcely tell 
whose life it is, without referring to the title-page : this is 
ore than once been 







a master-stroke in biographi 
practised with success. 

n petticoats, thou 
hast a fund of anecdote in thy family expence book ; 
for by looking at the days when thy dear friend dined 
with thee, it will come in quite apropos, to tell us what 
you had for dinner; then if the mutton was over-done, 


If, gentle biographer, thou 


orthe pease not green enough, a ‘surly speech from 
thy husband, and a grumble from old rusty fusty will fill 
up a page or two. 

To instruct, as well as to amuse,you may oblige the world 
with some of your atguments, or disputations: as you may 
have it now all your own way, take care to have the best of 
itin your book ; as a faithful biographer, you must tell the 


* Vide the Life of a certain “ Rambler.” 
VOLs V. ec 
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truth, where it suits, but surely nobody will expéct it 
against yourself; when indeed you have the worst of the 
argument, you need not tell us of your applying the 
argumentwm bacculinum to your own child for laughing at 
you,and saying to his father, that you had as much chance 
with the doctor,as Dash with the yard dog ! * 

As this is not the age of chivalry, you, though a lady, 
must expect to meet with contradiction, and that perhaps 
from a knight; you must therefore be careful to mingle 
truth and romance so well, that the ablest literary chemist 
shall be unable to analyze or decompose them. 

Finally, as your grand point, like the male biographer, 
is to gain celebrity, though at the expence of your friend, 
you may tell us how long he lived at your expence ; and, 
after cramming him for years with flattery and pudding, 
and keeping him as ak of bait | in your I'teraty mouse- 
trap, it will be qui ‘to tell us that nothing but 
your fondness for TBWarned couversation, could have 
induced you go long to have borne with his whimsiculo. 
sities. : saa 

I shall now close my advice to you,with recommending, 
that, after serving up your friend thus roasted whole, you 
should hash him fora future day; those who may not wish 
to dine off a quarto, will perhaps have no objection to 
take a snack in a duodecimo stile; should you fear he 
won’t keep, you may apply a little attic salt, if, as Mrs. 
Hannah Glasse says, “ you have any.” With this quo- 
tation from an author of so much taste, I resign my life 
into your hands, begging for mercy. 

Your’s, 
Cror tne Consuror. 











DISENCHANTMENT OF JOHN BULL. 


Our patriot comes !—— —— 
Through faction’s wilderness prepare the way. 
Prepare, ye listening senates to obey ! 
The idol of the mob, behold him stand, 
The ara and OmgGa of the Jand. 
FALCONER, 


MR. SATIRIST, 

Ir has been said, in allusion to the mutability of popu- 
lar favour, that the Capitol is not far distant from the 
Tarpeian Rock. This is true in more senses than one ; for 
the cause of it is as referable tothe unworthiness of those 
who are occasionally the obje 5 Ofisudden ele vation, as 
to the folly of the multitude whose elusion is made sub- 
servientto the aims of ambition, The people may be fickle ; 
but the man of the people may be undeserving, When 
the aspiring votary of faction practices on the easy faith 
of the multitude, and by false pretensions obtains an ele, 
vation to which his virtues do not entitle him, the people 
do but vindicate their honor, when in the exercise of a 
rightful resentment they precipitate him from his unme 
rited eminence down the Tarpeian rock of disgrace. 

The rapid growth of Colonel Wardle’s late popularity 
was truly astonishing; but not more so than its sudden 
destruction. Its rise and decline were indeed pari. passu. 





——T'o day, he puts forth 
The tender leaves oft hope, to morrow blossoms, 
And bearshis blushing honors thick upon bim; 
_ The third day comes @ frost, a killing frost, 
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And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root. 
And then he falls ! 


Indeed this gentleman’s reputation rose so suddenly 
that, to a fanciful view, it almost appeared the creation of 
magic. Mrs. Clarke seemed to have bewitched the peo- 
ple. Such was the noise raised on this occasion, that 
there was no little reason to apprehend our having got a 
Circe among us, who, after the example of her ancient 
prototype, was transforming us into a swinish multitude. 
However in this, as in all other cases of incantation, the 
spell lasted but for a season. 

- They who are curious on such subjects cannot fail to 

be gratified with the correctness of the process by which 
the relief afforded in this case was obtained. The disen- 
chantment was conducted with the strictest adherence to 
ancient rites and ceremonies. When the companions of 
Ulysses were restored, after their bestial transformation 
by Circe, to “ the human form divine,” their restoration 
was effected by reversing the wand of the enchantress, 
Soin the present case, our countrymen were rescued 
from their perilous state by the reversing .of the evidence 
of Mrs, Clarke—the instrument by which alone the colo- 
nel had conjured up an unsubstantial popularity. 


Percutimurque caput converse verbere virge ¢ 
VERBAQUE DICUNTUR DICTIS CONTRARIA VERBIS. 
Ovid. Metam. 14, 300. 


This reversul was most complete. On the lady’s ap- 
pearance before the House of Commons she was produced 
by Colonel Wardle ; on the trial of the late action she was 
not produced by him. On the former occasion she was 
not sworn; on the latter she was on her oathe In 
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one @mge her evidence was purchased, in the other, it 
was, as it ought to be, perfectly unbought. 

So much for the reversal of Mrs, Clarke’s testimony — 
the magic instrumeat by which Colonel Wardle’s popa- 
larity was brought into existence. The contradiction® of 
the terms of the incantation was equally perfect. Much 
vaunting was originally heard about the disinterested 
quality of the evidence: the trial in question has esta- 
blished incontrovertibly,.on the oath of twelve respecta- 
ble men, that it was the produce of a foul and disgraceful 
contract, the terms of which were, on the part of the ac- 
cuser—furnish my malice with the means of injuring his 
Royal Highness, and [ will supply your extravagance 
with the means of dissipation, The country was positive- 
ly assured that the witness was unsuborned it now ap. 
pears, that the very table from which the colonel took 
the letters which he snatched from Mrs, Clarkas was parte 
of the valuable consideration given for her testimony. 
In one line— verba dicuntur dictis contraria verbis ! 

That these latter proceedings sliould have affected the 
public in the manner they have is perfectly natural. The 
people, who lend a credulous ear ta every profession of 
patriotism, are generally determined in their resentment, 
when they find that their good nature has been made the 
dupe of imposition. However subject our countrymen 
may be to the reproach of political infatuation, their good 
sense does not finally forsake them: reason eventually 
resumes her empire, and proclaims that however imposi- 

tion may triumph for a while, the hour of its discomfiture 


* The word “ contradiction” does not describe fully the pro 
cess of disenchantment. Perhaps the English language will not 
supply an authorized word perfectly descriptive of thecbremony, 
If the subject were of sufficient importance to justify. a coinage, 
the tegm ‘‘ retrodiction” would probably be found to represent 
the idea correctly. 
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will arriveatlast. To conclude with an expression which 
Mr. Sheridan (fas est e¢ ab hoste doceri!) addressed to the 
mob atthe last Westminster election——THE PEOPLE 
OF THIS COUNTRY THOUGH SOMETIMES WRONG-HEADED 
ARE NEVER WRONG-HEARTED. 
I remain, 
Mr. Satirist, 
London, Your obedient Servant, 
5th August, 1809. ANGLICANUS, 
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-SLEEPING -PARTNERS. 


MR. SATIRIST- 


Ever since I read in some of your late numbers, the 
papers about the “ Cattle Insurance Company,” the 
“ Puff Extraordinary,” and “ Bubbles,” I have had very 
little rest ; for when a man has worked hard all his 
younger days, to lay up something against old age, and 
to make a provision for his family, it is natural for him 
to look sharp about him to see that no one robs him of 
his hard earnings. You will excuse me, therefore, if [ 
take the liberty of unburthening my mind a litile to you, 
in my presenttrouble ; not indeed that I have much rea- 
son to fear open and declared robbers; a proper degree of 
caulion will generally secure us against them, and at all 
events they can only take what one happens to have about 
one,or in the house.Much more danger is to be apprehend- 
ed from the dashing speculators of the present day, who 
having no property of their own, adventure with great 
spirit at the risk of other people, whom they tempt by 
splendid prospects, which they themselyes never can, and 
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perhaps never expect to realize. You have opened my 
eyes, Mr. Satirist, and L begin to see this now; and 
though I hope things are not quite so bad with me as my 
present fears paint them, I havesad reason to apprehend, 
that, like the dog in the fable, while I have been catching 
at shadows I have lost the substance. 

[ should not, however, obtrude inyself on your notice, 
as our great city orators say at Commonehall, if you had 
not first moved the question,and if the interests of many of 
my fellow- citizens, and indeed those of the public in gene. 
ral, were not, as well as my own, concerned in what I have 
to state to you. 

Every thing now is carried on upon the grandest scale. 
Inevery branch of trade, speculators have proposed plans 
for embarking immense capitals, which a vast namber of 
people are alone able to supply: and in consequence 
great public companies are springing up every day like 
mushrooms, How far this system may do good or harm 
to the community at large, I am not competent to judge ; 
but as, in the present state of things, it seems to be a 
question of much importance, all that concerns the mas 
nagement of a great establishment of this description 
must be interesting. I will proceed, therefore, without 
more preface or apology to relate to you some circums 
stances respecting the management of the GoLvEN-LANB 
Brewery, which seem necessary to be explained, before 
those, whose fortunes are embarked in it, can feel thems 
selves perfectly at ease. 

You will remember, Sir, this brewery was first set on 
foot by public subscription, on a plan proposed by Mr. 
Brown, at a time when the great porter brewers attempted 
to raise the price of their beer, which at the same time was 
of avery weak and bad quality. It was part of Mr. 
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Brown’s proposal that the beer to be brewed at this sub. 
scription brewery, should be brewed from malt and hops 
only ; and I, together with many other publicans,became a 
subscriber for as many shares as, by the rules of the com. 
pany one member could hold. The scheme met with the 
approbation and patronage of the public,and answered even 
beyond our expectations. I never drew so much beer be. 
fore in my life,and I heard the same account from all who 
sold the Golden-lane beer. Upon balancing the accounts of 
the brewery at the time appointed, every sharebolder, ac- 
cording to the number of his shares received a very hand- 
some division of the profits; and so far all proceeded well, © 
and every one was satisfied. 

As the business of the brewery, however, encreased, the 
profits of the share-holders by some very unaccountable 
means decreased. This has puzzled us not a litile, for it 
is not only contrary to all the rules of speculation, but of 
experience. I know that the more pots of beer I draw 
the more five-pences | get ; and I suppose the’more num- 
bers of your work you sell the more is your gain, and I 
am sure the more is the gain of the public. 

But this was only the commencement of the change, 
that has since taken place in the affairs of the brewery. 
Upon the decision of the cause between the excise and 
our company, Mr. Brown published an account of the 
trial, to which he prefixed a paper written by himself, the 
most extraordinary perhaps that ever any man of common 
modesty has ventured to put his name to. In this paper 
Mr.Brown,whom we had allalong considered aslitile more 
than our principal managing clerk, and had paid him ac- 
cordingly, tells us quite another story, and. turns the 
tables completely upon us. He informs -us that he is 
every thing, and that we are nothing; that we must de 
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jast as he pleases, and that what he pleases to dé is to 
business of ours: that he has pet the ctirb in our moaths, 
and is mounted on our backs, and willdrive us about ‘at 
his pleasure ; that in fact we are mére SLEEPING PART. 
ners. What drug he can have dosed'us with to make us 
sleep so soundly, while he skipped over out heads in this 
manner he best can tell; but if we are awake and suffer 
our own servant, who is grown fat and saucy in our ‘ser- 
vice, to talk td ts in this fashion, the next thidg I ‘shall 
expect is, that my own pot-boy, after picking my pocket 
of the key of the till, will kick me out of my bar} and if 
I attempt to remonstrate, will tell me to go to bed, for that 
Iam only a sleeping partner, > 

Nor isthis all. In this same papet'Mr. Brown round. 
ly and boldly declares, that no publican has now any share 
or interest in the Golden Late brewery t If ‘this be ‘true, 
to what Situation am I aiid my brother publicans, whose 
money set this establishinent on foot} reduced? if it be 
not true, to what sitdalioh has MY. Brown reduced him- 
self! in either case the character he mast bear is dt a 
very enviable one, It is vary nataral tolask in whose poi- 
session aré the shates now, for which wé paid our 
money ? As Mr. Brown codld put us so easily to sleep, he’ 
would not find it very difficult to dispose of our property : 
but we should be glad if be would shew us what Valuable 
consideration we have received for thésé shares, which’ 
he says no longer belong to us, and if he would convince 
us at thie same time, that We were d@uke when we parted 
with them. 

Perhaps, however, éven this, bad as it is, is not the 
worst that has happened in this business, because proper 
measures might set all this right again. But you Kuow, 
Mr, Satirist, character is every thing in trade. Now by 
some misinanagement, or by the envy of the enemies of 
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the brewery, its character has lately suffered, whether 
justly or not time willshew, It rose and grew to its pre. 
sent greatness, by professing to brew beer from malt and 
hopsonly. Butlately, it appears that the excise-officers 
after one or two fruitless searches, at length discovered 
and seized on the premises two large casks, filled with 
suspicious ingredients. Mr, Brown has published a paper 
in which he states these casks contained nothing. bat 
pure finings, which are used by all brewers, But then 
the public say, why were the casks so carefully concealed 
from the search of the excise-officers, and how came 
they not to know finings, which they must seeevery day 
in other breweries, and must. haye met with. before in 
the Golden Lane brewery. _Whatever is the trath of the 
matter, the casks were exposed for many weeks in the 
public yard of the excise-office to general inspection, 
but their stench was so intolerable that no one could ven- 
ture near them to examine their contents. , Since this exe. 
posure; I have drawn less beer every day, My custo- 
mers say, iLis no use to tell us that your beer is brewed 
from malt and hops only, if you put your, cursed stuff 
into it after itis brewed. And I cannot answer them, 
though [ hope and trust there is no reason for their sus- 
picions, I know that the proprietors are regularly charg- 
ed in the books of the brewery for malt and hops. sufli- 
cient to brew the quantity of beer sold, of the stréngth : 
required: if it is manufactured of cheaper materials, the 
proprietors at large save nothing by it. But I do not 
wonder at the conduct of the public upon this occasion, 
whether their suspicions are just or not. .They have a 
right to expect the genuine article for which they give 
their money. It is just upon the same grounds that I buy 
your book, Mr. Satinist. I purchase, your numbers, 
because I am sure always to meet with something to make 
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me laugh, and to see knaves and fools in all stations ridi- 
culed, but if [ thought you dull or unprincipled, why 1 
shou!d find something better to do with my money. ~ 
Such then are the circumstances which, I confess, give 
meno small uneasiness. Mr. Brown has said we are 
‘sleeping partners; [ wish 1 could believe myself in a 
dream, though it is the most unpleasant one T ever had in 
my life. fam afraid I am too seriously awake, and have 
awaked too late, 
A Pustican and SupscriseEr, 
July 28, 1809. if not a SHAREHOLDER. 


PPOEL OLE OPOLAE PE LORE 


A LETTER 


TO THE SUPREME HEAD OF THE CABILDA OF 
YNGLATERRA* LA VEJA, DON VENTOSO DE VILLA 
veRDeE. (See Satirist, No. XXIIL p. 127.) 





MOST EXCELLENT SIGNOR, 

Tue province, over which, by the appointment of our 
gracious master, you are'called to preside, ligs,fora long 
series of years, under the administration of your late illus- 
trious predecessor, Don Gutigtmo Pitti, enjoyed the 
blessings of continued prosperity. To his uprightness, 
firmness, integrity, and wisdom are owing, under Provi- 


* Not being able to find this place in the Rev. J. Goldsmith's 


“ PopularGeugraphy,” with which I was furnished by Sir Richard 
Phillips, lL applied to the young man who writes G y for 
the British Press, who informs me that Yoglaterra lo: is 
situated between the 97th and 123d degrees of Eastivatitudeand 
33d and 46th degrees of North longitude, in North some 
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dence, ils stability of credit, its inereasing finances, its 
copious resources, its extended commerce, Your pro- 
vince is, in a manner, the arbiter of the fate of the con- 
tinent ; the envy of friendly, the dread of hostile-nations. 
These are certainly auspicious circumstances, under which 
you will enter upon your government: since if affairs con- 
tinue equally prosperous, you will attribute it to the ener- 
gy of your own councils: and, should a reverse of fortune 
take place, you will ascribe it to the erroneous system 
which-bad been so long and so obstinately acted upon. 
But as you are not remarkable for any of the qualifica- 
tions by which your predecessor was so eminently distin- 
guished ; and have too much genius to be contented to 
plod oninabeaten path, and scorn the dull pack-horse 
mode of following your leader, I am convinced that.you 
willexertadll the talents with which you are endowed to 
deyise some plaw of action to render yourself notorious, 


and secure to yourself an immortalityy which bas been 
cuaranteed by the voice of the province to Don GuLteLyo 
‘€ Tentanda via est, qua te quoque possis TOLLERE HUMO,” 
Relying, therefore, on the intimacy of the friendship that 
has long Pee, IV us, I shall venture to suggest to 


you a few hints (On which I know you will improve) which 
may cond 7 your desired purpose, and. render your 
administration a theme of never-dying wonder to future. 
ages. a 

The first thing’which I particularly recommend. to you, 


tween Venezuela and Cape Bojador. The theory of Yre- 
GLATERRA LA VEJA seems to me to coincide very much with 
the practice a {éw years ago, of Orn Ene ann. I have 
translated the Spanish names of offices, but have retained (the 
proper names of persons, Thege, though very significant in the 
original would sometimes excite only ludicrous ideas in Eng- 
lishmen. A shall not drop more hintson this’ subject. | Note by 


the Toggesaton, 
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ef 
ig to form your administration upon abroud botlom, By 
a broad bottom [ mean (1.) The total exclusion of every 
individual from the highest officer of the state down to the 
lowest clerk ineach department, who was in any way ¢Me 
ployed under your predecessor: and (2,) The substitution 
of those who were uniformly Ais most rancorous opponents 
as well as your own. Especially (3,) I would have you 
invile HIM to take a large share in your administration 
whose name you were formerly active in procuring to be 
erased from the council-book of our sovereign, and son 
you overwhelmed with every invective that the* lan 
of Yoglaterra could supply. The good consequenées of 
adopting this advice will be obvious, By the first youn | 
will secure to yourself an extensive patronage, and satisfy, vhs 
orrather gratify, for Ldo not think you calculated (a fajre 
impossible) a number of needy dependents. (2,) . 7 
country proverb says,“‘ New brooms sweep clean ;” ce a 
these gentlemen have been never tried, they, will,no doub 
do wonders. And though the real, motiye for the. third 
may be to establish yourself more firmly, and. to secure 
yourself against opposition, you, may profess that you havege 
buried all political animosities in the arde sire of be-. 
nefiting your country by an union. of all lents, she? . 
possesses. Should the imputation of ingrats in=6 
consistency be alleged against you, you have beé too long. 
accustomed to accusations of that sort toshrink wander the, 
burden. of one additional charge, ofa similar, 
Having thus fundamentally arranged your ae 


¢ 










ministra- 


tion, I would have you next, if you can, get a good name, 
for want of which many previous administrations, have : 
been unsuccessful and contemptible. The “ coalition’ is 
scouted; and “ Blue and Buff? i#out of fashion.’ Iwoald 

have you select an imposing denomination, and I’ ®annot, 

al present, hit upon one that would suityou better than Gide 
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THE TALENTS,” as by a happy catachresis, it will admira. 
bly designate yourself and coadjutors, 

A striking analogy subsists between bodies politic and 
bodies mechanical. The more complicated the machine. 
ry the more liable to disorder is the engine. Simplify, 
therefore, your administration, as much as you can, by 
suffering various individuals to hold each respectively two 
or three official departments in your province. I will ex- 


gcorly this to you. The accounts of your first Lord of 
the Treasury must indisputably be accurately balanced 


if hevis also an auditor of the Exchequer. tis own interest 
will direct him to observe the greatest precision, and no 
mistakes will appear in his books, in order that he may 
save himself the trouble of correcting them. 
some administrationsit has been deemed advisable 
to select as Keeper of the K.’s conscience a man who 
as none of his own, yet has distinguished himself by keep- 
ing other articles. His practice will be a sure evidence of 
his ability to keep what is committed to him, and as his 
attention will not be distracted by any calls from private 


Yeoncerns, he will be the more ready to perform the du- 


ties of his o fie. It has been considered likewise ad- 
vantageoygphat he should be conspicuous for his skill in 
dancin his opinion is strengthened by the recorded 
successful exploits of a lord-keeper in Elizabeth of Eng- 
land’s reign, who was distinguished for this accomplish- 
ment, tid’ has been immortalized by a poet of that 
pation, 





The grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls, 
The Seals and Maces danced before him.” 


if | have any interest With you, let me recommend to 
this app@intment, as duly qualified in dofh respects, Don 
Thomaso PELLEJA DEL CuLo. 


a. 
3 
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“ What is sauce for a gander is sauce fora goose,” and 
the same reasons tliat operated in the appointment of a 
Lord High Chancellor, are equally valid in the choice. of 
a person to the petty office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Harmony must be preserved in an administration 
by one who has always paid so much attention to tune, 
and the security against his making any financial faur pas 
may well be expected from the correctness of his steps, 
Pliability and a willingness to give way should be his 
distinguishing characteristies, for whal is more repulsive 
than achancellor as stiffas pig tron, or what more likely 
to give occasion to the private brewing of discontent and 
discord? I approve much of your judgment in having 
selected the son of MAtacripa for this office, andJau- 
gurthat the financial skil] of Don Henriguez Poco 
will never be forgotten. 

The mention of finance naturally leads me to that. of 
faxes» You will find on coming into office, a tax of six 
and a quarter per cent.already laid on the income of the 
inhabitants of your province, This [recommend to you 
to increase, not gradually but slap-dash, to ten per cent., 
on the principle that suspense is dreadful; and all men 
wish to know the worst at once; and a man doomed to be 
hanged had rather have the operation p@pformed in five 
minutes than be choked by inches. Assert .boldly ‘* that 
it will be more agreeable to the people ;” andigggoliect that 
this assertion will proceed with peculiar grace from those 
of your coadjutors who grumbled so confoundedly when 
it was only six and a quarter; as it will incontrovertibly 
prove that the sole cause of their discontent was its not 
being ten. : 

Your province, “ my dear lord,” has for many years 
been engaged in a most sanguinary, expensive, and ar- 
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duous conflict. You have, however, two powerful allies 


| gn the * Russes and Sueves, who will still stick by you if 
if you will let them, But I know what to expect from your 
: aspiring genius, As with these auxiliaries you have not 
: been able to do tnuch, [am sure you will shew the world 
of what you can do without theta; and as the difficulty of 
id making head against the disturber of the peace of the ; 
. 2 continent has been great, even in conjunction with your 
7 auxiliaries, no one will dispute your magnatimity when 
4 i you resolve to fight him single-handed. I take it there- 
hi fore for granted that, the first thing you will do, in the 
: F conduct of this war, will be completely to disgust all your 
‘ . allies. A diversion in favour of the Russes might be ofin- 
— caleulable benefitto the common cause, and as you have 
$ . alarge disposable force, it might not unreasonably be ex- 
j ¢ pected that you would make one. Bat you, I trast, will 


keep your troops within your province, and be satisfied 
with creating diversion at home, in which you stand al- 
most unrivalled. By thus acting you will alienate your 
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allies, which was the object you had in view, save the 

subsidies granted to them, and, what is moré, gain an op- 

7 portunity of shewing your ski/lin diplomacy by sending 
a ; ain bassadors to conciliate them again, 

“4 { On this subject I shall give you but one hint. Send as 

: % an ambassador to the nation with whom you are at yari- 





ance, a mat tehose father hatdeposited all his fortunes in 
5 the funds of that country to which his son is sent. This 
Bo 3 must necessarily conciliate the affections of that people, 


' and render them less distrustful of any overtures which he 
’ may make, as they must be satisfied that the envoy is 
; anxious for their prosperity, and has identified Ais interest 
q with theirown, If he should so far forget on which side 





_* Two northern powers with respect to Yoglaterra la Veja.— 
TRANSLATOR, 
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he is retained, as to make every concession, whith, under 
certain conditions, he was authorized to do, without one 
of those conditions being acceded to; you may defend 
his conduct on the ground” * * * * * * # 

Here the MS. is so defaced as to become completely 
illegible, and not the smadlestilidestigeof sense is. discover- 
able. The signature,,bowever, may yet be traced, and 
appears to be “ Your warm friemd, Don Saranas Loiout- 
Ta,” to which is annexed ‘ cum permissusuperiorum.’ The 
following note, evidently by another hand, and in differ- 
ent ink, is subjoined tothe original manuscript.—‘ This 
wretched cabal continued in office, ‘ one year, one .month, 
one day,’ and after having subjected .them to 
' the ridicule, contempt, and abhorrence of the pr 
for theit imbecility, arrogance, and inefficiency, were 
kicked out of office for a base attempt to persuade their so- 
vereign to act in direct opposition to an oath which his con- 
science would not allow him to violate.” 

Jobing Tutor. Petty Cary; TRANSLATOR» 

Cambridge, August 1809. 
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In our former lectures on the elements of this univer- 
sal.science, we endeavoured to elucidate its principles; it 
ts now’ however unfortunately ovr lot to consider the 
most unprincipled part of the subject. We have seen en- 
thusiasm, knavery, ignorance, and absurdity, each in their 
turn supply a proposition for discussion, or a theoreth for 
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practice, whilst in the present case they form a four-sided 
co whose proportions are so unequal that they can 
never be supposed to coincide with the squares of reason 
or loyalty, and yet, notwithstanding’ their irregularity, 
cack side may be considered as the base. 

‘Fo analyse this eden ogellious figure by any fixed mathe- 
matical rules would indeed be impossible ; the extreme 
confusion of its outline.bids defiance to any geometrical 


arrangement by means of leééers ;* to consider it trigono- . 


metrically would be in vain, as its apparent sides bear no 
known proportion to its multifarious angles; to pursne it 
through algebraic involutions and evolutions, withéut the 


clue of any one fixed equation, wodld’be bat to attempt 






lution of an indefinite problem, where indeed and 
rould represent its virtue and eonsistency, agythey are 
unknown quantities, but where at the same time, neither 
its probity nor patriotism could™be indicated by*all the 


letters that can be found in the alphabet, not’ any wheres 


else. +t 

To examine its present determination, #Seems con- 
verging to an infinite series, though at the same timein 
opposition to every fluxionic principle, as evidently tends 
ing to substitute the base for the verter in the grand pofi- 
tical cone. It might, however, facilitate the solutioaof 
the problem were we enabled to contemplate ‘it as a pen- 
dulum, whose eccentric oseiffations would speedily be ter- 


r 


* Its many sides must appear evident, since a certain great 
professor has declared that éwenty-two letters would be necessary. 
+ We allade to those lettersewhich might be pointed out.by 


Peter Porcupine’s Political Peu. Were we indeed permitted to. 


pursue the ailiteration farther, the English alphabet would» bé 
insufficient, and we would willingly have recourse tothe Greek, 
where their M1 would be found very convenient and appmpne'e 


for the purpose of hanging up so virtuous a charaetergo public 
view, 
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minated, when we should see it moving in the right line, 
This indeed is a “* quod ‘est demonstrandum,” which we 
may hope to see applied to all the political problems who 
puzzle the public, in the two grand academies of Hackney 
- and TEA - RSE 

We have already noticed the inadequacy of trigonome- 
try to the solution of this pfeblem, nor will even the 47th 
proposition assistus in the analysis of a figure, whose sides 
square with no just quantity” “Yet, as the divine Pytha. 
goras, on the discovery of that proposition, exclaimed in 
anextacy, “ Eureka,” I have found it, so may we rejoice 
that our great political problem is now found out also, 
Though Pythagorean analysis will not answer our purpose 
we may still have recourse to the Pythagorean philosophy, 
and we shall therefore proceed to the investigation of the 
politicallransmigration, from the paltry grub to the gawdy 
butterfly of the Butleian museum. 

PRoBLEmM Ist, 

How to register yourself in the opinion of the public, 
and thus pick their pockets whilst tickling their fancies. 

Let your origin be obscure, and though of this you 
may boast at some future day, as justly enhancing indi- 
vidual merit, yet to shew your consistency, you may 
bring that obscurity forward as a charge against any re- 
spectable m. n whom you chuse to consider as «n antago- 
nist. This will amuse the profanum vulgus, particularly if 
you draw a comparison of hereditary descent, and give the 
pas tothe constable,* It will be necessary inearly life to 
pay.some altention to your letters, as by learmng those 
already made, you may be enabled to make a few yourself, 
when it will serve your tura, though even then you will 
have the adyantage of consulting the grand political Horne 
book, 


* Vide a late ingenious attempt to dissect a verdict. 
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As the great use of letters is to deceive, you may im- 
prove yourself for a few years in writing as an attorney’s 
hack, in which capacity, however, you must be so clever 
as to learn every thing without the assistance of your 
master ; there issomething sublime in being self-taught: 
and you will find se//-knowledge very profitable and use. 
ful. 

The rudiments of petty-fogging céiitention, thus ho- 
nourably acquired, and armed withthe quirks, the quib- ; 
bles, and the phrases of the law, you may complete your- 
self in the vulgar tongue, in that great academy,a barrack- 
room; there you will learn by coarseness of abuse, and 
never-ending vociferation to silence or to stun those, 
whose feelings may perhaps not allow them to wrangle 
with aruffian. 

Whilst in the ranks you may endeavour to acquire the 
confidence of your superiors so far as to be placed in a 8i- 
tuation of trast ; and when there you must not only supply 
yourself with every thing which can possibly lead ta, an 
accusation against your patrons, but also, like your great 
prototype, tempt others to the deadly sins of deceit and 
ingratitude. On your return, procure your discharge to 
shew your prudence, bring charges against your officers 
to shew your gratitude, endeavour to bias officials by the 
inveterate malignity of your representations, and then not 
only run away nobly from the proof, but also run to those 
sons of freedom who, like yourself, have shewn a coms 
plete dereliclion of every honest principle. After passing 
six of the happiest months of your life” in the hot.bed 
of rebellion,you may proceed to America, but be cautious 
not to touch at your native country by the way, as some 
folks might make impertinent enquiries ; when arrived in 


your next land of freedom, the good folks there wishing 
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to have all the roguery to themselves may perhaps give 
you a “ bone to gnaw 3” you, however, will be prepared 
with a “ kick fora bite,” and as you understand “ plain 
English,” though the “ prospect” at first may not be Very 
flattering, yet if democracy won’t pay, pérhaps aristocracy 
may, and you, like a true follower of the apostle, will try 
all things, and stick by that which is best. 

When thos@#hom you have injured: are gone to that 
bourne from whence no traveller returns,and when from 
lapse ‘of time’ you may hope that your former. practices 
are forgotten, return to your native country, try’ your. 
hand at loyalty, not indeed for its own sake, “but on ac- 
count of your patron; should he go out, then wind him 
through all his political’ changes and eccentricities ;. he 
can’t change oftener than you have done. In this, you 
may perhaps go too far, and even he may spurn you; 
still you are at home, there are those on whom you have 
already heaped every opprobrious epithet, every cla- 
morous denunciation, to them you may turn, and from 
them you may expect countenance and support as long as 
you are usefultothem. *T'would far exceed our limits to 
give you directions for your guidance in this extensive 
field, we shall therefore close with two short problems. 

ProsLem 2d. 

How to preserve a modest consistency. 

Take any public character, such as the heroine of 
Westbourne-place, hold her up to public derisién for 
what she is, ther invite yourself to dine with her, and 
when she accuses you of duplicity, confess that you regis- 


tered her follies merely to sell your own booky—Probatum 
est. 





ProsLem Sd. 
How to prove your love of liberty. 













* 
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Though not member of a ‘corporation, yet youunust 
take freedom from a Burgess ; this you may first dounder 
semblance of law, and then vindicate it on a pretence of 








its justice ; whilst you and your myrmidons, like the thieves 

% inthe Aisopian fable, may swear, the one that he did not 
do it, the other that he did not order it to be done! fox 
which vide certain date affidavits after trial. 
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THE KNIGHT AND THE LOBSTER. 


A FALE OF TRUTH. 





Tis well known that Sir Richard, ‘ the great and the good,’ 
Ne’er partakes, gentle soul! of gross animal food :—-—— 
‘| Though future lord-mayors as a fable may treat, 

i The tale of a sheriff that never touch’d meat ; 

Who never at feast would pollute his pure paunch 

With the breast of a capon, or slice of a haunch; 

Who though calipee tempted, or rich calipash, 















Took commons with pigs on a mess of hogwash ; 
A fratriphagous* sin would have deem’dit to dine 





: 
et 
| 


| Upon blvod-bolter’d+ members of massacred swine ; 
i | And wept o’er the victims of each ejty feast,—— 
: 3 Such sympathy had he for fish, bird, and beast !—— 
5 1 This, though sceptics may doubt, ’tis as certain as truth, 
4 That Sir Richard the gallant, “ the patron of youth,” 
a Never touches a thing which has once possessed life : ~— 
i How immaculate sure the dear lady his wife ! | 
4 
H * Fratriphagous, a very expressive compound, formed of a La- | 


‘ 


tin and a Greek word, meaning literally brothereating, as anthro- 
pophagtand lotophagi mean man-caters and lotus-caters.—SAt. 

+ The commentators upon Macbeth have laboured bard: to 
explain this phrase, and to them the reader is referred. 
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The Knight and the Lobster. 


Now as © birds of a feather,’ the proverb is pat, 

¢ Together resort,’ it so happen’d that P——t,— 

The simple souFd gleaner of those simple GLEANINGS, 

So full of fine sentiments guiltless of meahings,— 

At Sir Richard’s snug villa had long been composing 

A poem, whose charms might have set the world. dozing, 

In praise of thatggise and all-merciful pfan 

Proposed by Lord Eco, that soft-hearted® man, 

To'prevent the tyrannical folk of this nation 

From abusing their power as the lords of creation :— 

He already, in thought, ev’n Sir Richard surpasses, 

As the friend of all brutes, and the paTRON or asses! 
The poem completed, and trimm’d for the press, 

What words can the knight's satisfaction-express ! 

“ Here John, bid my coachmap mychariot prepare, 

Quick, quick ! d—n the knave, not a moment’s to ane 

Thisinstant, good P—t, we’ll to Gillet’s repair.” 5 
The carriage announced, the two friendstook their place, 

horses from gratitude mended their pace; 

‘And proudly they snorted, as doubtless they knew, 

How much meekness, and wisdom, and virtue they drew ! 
Alas ! that a friendship, a union so pure, 

So cemented by sewtiment should not endure ! 

{t chane’d, as a fishmOnger’s stall they pass’d by, 

A live lobster attracted P—t’s epicure eye. 

, “ Dear Sir Richardy” he.cried, ‘‘ as wé never touch meat, 

This lobster would be a-most capital treat.” 









“ A capital treat! why you butcher of rhyme, 
 Toboil the poor thing were a capital crime ! 


, * This epithet is rather equivocal, We do not know whether 
.»  *he author alludes particularly to his lordship’s proverbial tenders 
hess for the Yair$ex, or his general sensibility towards the brute 
creation, 3 ‘ Note by Sati nist, en passant, 
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‘ Cursed, cursed be the wretch !” thus enraged cried the 
knight, 

“ Whose actions belie what he ventures to write ! 

“ You of sympaTuy® prate, who insult nature’s laws ! 

“ Would to God! the poor thing had your nose+ in.ite 
claws ! 

“ Here, take your fine poem ; go, indulge your desire, Pras 

‘ Boil your fish with your verse, ’tis most fit for the fire , 

So saying, he turn’d the bard out in disgrace, =" 

And the door of his chariot bang’d full in his face ; 

“ No excuse shall avail you!” he cried with a frown, 

And he left the poor poet to trudge it to town. 









- 
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MODERN PROJECTORS, st 
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Ovr attention has for some time. past been very. seri- 
ously directed to the consideration of those numerous and | 
gigantic projects, which are now daily engendered by tle @% 
prevailing spirit of speculation, and fostered by publiecu- et 
pidity and credulity. ‘ Forewarned by fatal experienceof ~ 
the general ruip and devastation which was produced at 
the commencement of the last cetftury, when thétorrent ~, 


of popular infatuation rushed forward’in the same eng 


_* This was doubly sarcastic in the*knight ; for the bard, it 
may be remembered, bad written what he called a*poem, entitled * 
SyYMPaTHY. . 
+ There was perbaps'in this wish, a little engy of the gran~' - 
deur of the proboscis by which the face of the bard _is distin- 
guished, . ‘“ ® . 


~~ 
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nel, it is not without the most lively apprehension of si- 
milar unhappy consequences, that we perceive the readi- 




























ness with which every new project is entertained, and the 
ardour with which it is encouraged and promoted. 

It may be fairly admitted, that to acertain extent the 
institution of public companies is beneficial to the com- 
munity ; but on the other hand it is most evident that too 
great a number of these companies is prejudicial to the 
general interests of society, and must in the end defeat 
the very purpose of theirinstitution. Imagine the whole 
comimunity divided and classed in separate public compa- 
nies each insuring the other, and the absurdity is appa- 
rent: they would be in the same situation as if there were 
no companies at all; with this difference, indeed, that 
were there no companies, there would be nothing to pay 
for their projection or management. Where the system has 

i not proceeded thus far, and yet exceeds the bounds of 
propriety, it must be disadvantageous to the public, in 
proportion as it partially benefits those individuals who 
project or direct it. 

But this is viewing the subject in its most favourable 
light. Our argument proceeds only on the supposition, 
that the affairs of all such companies are conducted with 
integrity and judgement. Butexperience tells us that this 
is seldom the case. What then must be the danger of en- 
trusting yast capitals to the disposal of interested PRO- 
SECTORS, who while they profess only to be influenced 
by a desire to promote the interests of the’community,have 
in view only their privateemolument! Even if their in. 
tentions be honest, their speculations may be unfortunate ; 
and as fatal consequences may result from their want of 
capacity, as waat of principle. 

do considering therefore the metits, or anticipating the 
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consequences of this system, it will be necessary to enter 
into an examination of the motives and conduct of those 
pROJECTORS,whose present eminence,while it raises them 
above the vulgar herd of speculators, and entitles them to 
our notice, enables them to direct the public opinion at 
their will. For this purpose, we have been at consider, 
able pains to collect whatever facts appeared to us to bear 
on this point. We shall state nothing but upon unques. 
tionable authorily, and for which we shall be able to pro- 
duce authentic documents: and in the performance of this 
duty, we trust that both our industry and our motives will 
be justly appreciated. 

In submitting the following statement, we have endea- 
voured to narrate the facts as simply and concisely as we 
could, studiously avoiding comments as much as pos- 
sible, thatthe opinion of the public might be left with- 
out prejudice or bias. 

Some time in the year 1807, Mr. Brown, whohad al- 
ready evinced his disposition to serve the public by rais- 
ing a subscription for the establishment of his Golden- 
Lane Brewery, circulated proposals for the institution of 
an insurance company, to be entitled the Here, whose 
nominal capital was to be two millions, to be divided 
into forty thousand shares of 50/, each. As soon as he 
had obtained the names of a sufficient number of respec- 
table and opulent persons to give weight and currency to 
his scheme, he proceeded to the organization of his in- 
iended company. It was settled that the affairs of the 
institution should be under the management of a chair- 
ian, deputy chairman, and twenty-four directors ; and 
that twelvaof these directors, and the chairman and his 
deputy, should be chosen from Mr, Brown’s friends, for 
whom two thousand shares were reserved. Mr. Brown 
was accordingly elected chairman and treasurer, while his 
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friends were appointed to the other situations, which had 
been appropriated for them. And the commanding in- 
fluence,which this arrangement gave Mr. Brown over the 
concerns of the company, was conceded to him in consi- 
deration of his having been its original projector, and as 
the best mode of enabling him to carry into effect those 
views of public utility, by which he professed: himself to 
be solely influenced. 

Under thedirection of Mr, Brown a deed of settlement, 
containing the various articles of agreement for the esta- 
blishment of the company, was now drawn up; but as 
deeds of this ‘sort are usually very voluminous, and their 
meaning involved in clouds of legal language and legal 
forms, so that few but lawyers have either patience to pe- 
ruse or capacity lo understand them, and as all lawyers, 
bya very singular provision in the deed, were excluded 
from admission into the company, Mr. Brown thought it 
expedient to prepare what he called an aBstTRactT of its 
contents: and under a perfect reliance that this abstract 
contained, as it professed to do, “ full and satisfactory 
information of the purport of the deed,” all examination 
of the instrument itself was of course considered unneces. 
sary ; since it was naturally supposed to be nothing more 
than the substance of the ABsTRACT put into legal form. 
As none of the subscribers, therefore, could be capable of 
judging whether the legal form adopted were correct or 
not, the deed was executed without hesitation. 

Having proceeded thus far without impediment, and 
thus intrenched himself within the rampart of legal forms, 
Mr. Brown did not long leave the members of the com- 
pany in uncertainty respecting his motives in projecting 
it; but let them see that, in his ardour to obtain the re. 
putation of public spirit, he did not overlook the more 
solid advantages of private cmolument. The deed was 
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executed on the 28th of September, 1807, and only six 


_ weeks afterwards, November 14th, the solicitors of the 


company addressed a circular letter to the directors, stat- 
ing, “ That they were particularly desired by Mr. 

Brown to state that the deed of settlement being exe- 

cuted, it was his wish, that a complete organization of the 

establishment with regard to the expences and regulation 

should be ascertained ;” and adding, “ To accomplish 

these objects he (Mr. Brown) submits the first thing to be 

done is to carry into effect the clause in th: deed which re- 

gards himself, the particulars of which the directors are 

already in possession of : this with other important mat- 

ters, particularly the remuneration to the directors, he con- 
siders to be of great consequence, and ought to be seitled 

in the first instance !” = ill 

Such of the directors as were not immediately in the 

confidence of Mr. Brown, were not alittle surprised at 
this intimation; very naturally concluding from the bait 
of remuneration which was held out to thémselves that 
something of this sort was expected from them by Mr, 
Brown. Very justly considering, however, that every 
measure of this nature, in the present infant state of the 
company, when only a very small part of the subscrip- 
tions had been received, would be extremely premature, 
the directors at their first meeting, beld in consequence of 
Mr. Brown’s letter, refused to entertain the proposition 
altogether at that period, and recommended that it should 
at a fitter season be referred to a general meeting of the 
proprietors. Mr. Brown was no better pleased with this re- 
commendation of the directorg than with their reluctance 
to oblige him by disposing, on their own authority, of the 


property of the subscribers: for vanity did not so far 


blind him to his own interest as to persuade him that he 
possessed such an imposing influence over the whole com- 
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pany, as to command for him from the. proprietors at 
large, who were mostly strangers to him, what he could 
not obtain from the friendship of those, who had by his 
means been appointed to the direction. But he was not 
of adispositivn to give np his object upon the failure of 
his first attempt; and he was aware, now his plans and 
views were developed, of the necessity of prompt and 
‘decisive measures, to anticipate the growth of an oppo- 
sition which might defeat his speculations, He therefore 
very soon after his first disappointment, summoned. ano- 
ther meeting of the directors, who, refusing for the present 
all remuneration for themselves, offered him a yearly sa- 
lary of 500]. as chairman, which he rejected, because he 
would not, as he expressed it, be subject to their lash; and 
at length by hisimportunity he obtainéd a vote* of $000l, 
a sum no doubt very unequal to his expectations, and in- 
finitely below his own valuation of his services, but suf- - 
ficieut to slew the triumph of his influence over the power 
of the directory. : 

The event shewed how well Mr. Brown consulted his 
own interest in not consenting to submit his claims to the 
consideration of the proprietors at large, while at the same# 
time the reasons which deterred him became apparent, 
Upon the first intelligence of this grant the indignation of 
the proprietors was only equalled by their astonishment. 
It had been very generally considered that by the situation 
to which Mr. Brown had been appointed in the q@mpany, 
he had been very amply compensated for any trouble that 
he might have had in forming or carrying into execution 
his plan, which in fact had nothing in it novel or ingenious, 


* Some of the directors, from a sense of the duty they owed 
to themselves and their constituents, entered their protest against 
this vote upon the public books of the company, but this was ore 
dered to be erased as contemptuous. 
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or differing essentially from the plans of other insurance 
companies. Besides, it was taking them by surprize, for 
the subject of specific remuneration to the projector had 
never upon any occasion been hinted tothem. They re. 
ferred to the asstract, which had been published by 
Mr. Brown, as containing “ full and satisfactory infor. 
mation of the purport of the deed:” but here, though 
every other matter of the least importance was very 
clearly and distinctly specified, not the slightest allusion 
was made to any provision for the payment of Mr. Brown 
on account of his having projected the ifistitution. They 
now thought it necessary to refer to the deed itself, to see 
by what authority their property had been disposed of by 
the directors; and here, to their no small astonishment, 
in the clause which directed the application of the pro- 
ceeds of the company, a parenthesis was found, which 
classed among the objects of such application, “ any sum 
of money, remuneration, or recompence which might be — 
voted to W. R, H. Brown, Esq. the projector and insti- 
tutor of the company :” and in a subsequent part of the 
instrument a distinct clause was discovered, purporting 
that, “ Whereas the company had been conceived,® formed, ~ 
and matured by the long, indefatigable, and sole* exertions » 
of the said W.R.H. Brown, the original projector 
thereof, the directors are empowered and required to order 
any sum of money by way of annuity, rent-charge or 
otherwM®, which to them shall seem just and proper to 
be paid and secured to him out of the capital stock and 
funds of the company as a compliment and compensation 
for such his time, trouble, and exertions.” : 











































b * What whimsical combinations of words lawyers sometimes 
a ring Ags According to this description, a naturalist would 
om class Mr. Brown among that order of hetmapbrodite animals 
which have in themselves the individual power of encreasing 
and multiplying, as it were, from nothing. 
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This was indeed a discovery; but, as it turned out, it 
was a discovery made too late. If all mention of -this 
clause had been intentionally suppressed in the aBsTRACT, 
which many were now ready to suspect, it was very easy to 
account for the positive exclusion of all lawyers, which 
otherwise appeared capricious and inexplicable; - for law. 
yers certainly would not have been contented with the 
mere perusal of the anstract, however full and satisfac- 
tory the information which it might profess to give. 

But though they would not have executed the deed, 
had they been apprized, as they imagined they were, of 
the whole of its contents, it was in factexecuted and they 
were of course without remedy. 

The same principle, which actuated Mr, Brown in thus 
enforcing the latent covenants of the deed, where his own 
particular interest was concerned, has influenced him in 
an attempt, which he has since made to set himself above 
the controul of his own laws, where they would interfere 
with his measures. The particulars, to which we allude, 
we forbear to detail for the present from motives of deli- 
cacy. He has found the directots, however, less compliant 
than he had expected ; and has in consequence had it in 
contemplation to reduce their number ; so that, the re- 

@ mainder, having been chiefly appointed from amongst bis 
own friends, he naturally presumed, might be induced to 
sanction whatever measures he might chuse to adopt, 
But here he found himself rather hampered by the provi- 
sions of his own laws ; for though he might have uced 

$ the number of directors for a time, the next general 
meeting of proprietors had power to restore them, and to 
set aside whatever might have been done during the sus- 


pension of their authority. 
At present, therefore, he appears to have placed himself 
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in a situation, in which his own individual interest and 
that of the company are at vafiange; if he can’ extri- 
cate himself, or reconcile these Vitious interests, he will 
do well: in the mean time we leave him, without further 
comment to the consideration of the public. 


PLL PEOPLE OL PILI? 


A CHARACTER. 
——_ sa 


When the brave warrior, formed by heaven to stand 
A breathing bulwark to his native land, 
‘Guard Albion’s shores from proud Invasion’s blow,’ 
Or on his ravaged coasts insult the foe, 
Quits, recreant, virtue’s, glory’s, duty’s claim, - 
Sullies the soldier’s and the patriot’s nathe, 
Phantoms of forms delusive to pursue, 
The sill} dupe of dark Sedition’s crew ; M.. 
Tho’ pity’s generous eye the tear may shed > 
On glory’s wreath now blasted on his head, 
Indignant Justice scorns vile Faction’s tool, 
And lifts her angry rod to scourge the fool, 

Behold yon awful shades on every side, ers. 
Immortal heirs of England's naval pride, 
Her Russels, Hawkes, Boscawens, Duncans see, 
Mourning their country’s hope disgraced in thee! 
Behold-yon chief, in glorious trophies drest, ‘ 
His life-blooz streaming from his patriot breast, 
Illustrious Nelson! To the band around 
Pointing, he utters slow this solemn sound, 

« These heroes see ! their grateful country’s pride, 
Lo her blest cause who conquered or who died! 
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For them the victor laurel never sere 
Shall grace t , or shade the hallow’d bier. 
To joining m them thy soul prefer’d 
With Cobbet, Folkstone, Wardle, Hague to hetd.— 
‘So mid th’ angelic host too proud to stay, 
Th’ Arthfend, by mad ambition led astray, 
‘By the avenging arm of Justice driven: 
An exile from the insulted powers of heaven, 
To the drear realms of endless darkness fell, 
While serpent hisses hail’d his sway in hell!” 
on oe 
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_ » MR. HARE TOWNSEND’s FACTS, 


Ir the motives of the party, who usurp the venerable 
name of patriot, and who lay hold of every occasion to . 
declaim on the necessity of rerorm, did not excite our 
indignation and abhorrence, the shallowness of the arti- 
fices, by which they attempt to delude and mislead their 
_ Baa followers, might afford us most excellent sub- 
jects for amusement and ridicule. Nothing, indeed, bat 
the air of confidence and solemnity with which these po- 
~ Titical jugglers practise their tricks, couldimpose even upon 
the most crédulous ; but they are well aware how indis« 

sibly necessary to the success of empiricism, is the 
Sica of all modesty and honoarable principle, and 
suffer no such obstructions to impede their views. Any 
one, however, who is once put upon his guard, who will 
merely suspect that it is their intention and interest to de- 
ceive, and in consequence of this suspicion will take the 
Jeast trouble to watch their motions, will instantly detect 
the grossness and clumsiness of the imposition. 4 
VOL. ¥, LL & 
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ase Mr. Hare Townsend's Facts. 


A single instance will suffice as well asathousand, One 
of the retainers of the party, ae Townsend, has 
lately addressed to the inhabitants of a parish, in which 
he has an estate, a letter on the rise which hasrecently been 
made there in the titues-. This subject of T1THes, by 
the way, is one of the most favourite topics ofdeclamation 
with these sons of illegitimate patriotism. They know 
how easily the prejudices and passions of mankind are 
inflamed, where their immediate and individual interests 
are concerned, and they know also that it is only by in- 
flaming the prejudices and pagsioms that they can hope 
toeffect their purposes. They teach the farmer to believe 
that, in yielding a tenth part of the produce of his farm to 
the clergy, he gives up what, if thergawere no clergy, he 
might retain to himself; and thus by setting his interest 
in opposition to his religion, they prepare him, by a dis- 
gust against the clergy, for methodism or infidelity, the 
rival mothers of vice and infamy, and therefore to them 
most useful auxiliaries. They dare not state the case 
fairly : they venture not to tell the farmer that this tenth 
part of the produce of his land, which is taken by the 
clergy, is not paidin fact by himself but by his landlord ; 
and that, in consideration of these tithes, he has his farm 
at arent proportionately lower; and that, if there were 
no tithes to pay, the landlord would exact an additional 
rent, estimated at the highest valuation of tithes; which 
rent would not, like tithes, depend upon contingencies, 
but must be paid by the farmer whether his crops wer® 
good or bad. The disinterested reformers, who are 
anxious to remove the incumbrance of tithes from their 
own lands, and care not what injury the fabric of the con- 
stitution sustains in consequence, carefully conceal this 
view of the subject from the farmer, lest in the well- 
grounded apprehension of harder and axbitrary dealing 
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from them, he should washes to be content under the le- 
pient and authorized assertion of the rights of the church. 
We intend not, however, on 80 light.an occasion as the 
present, toenter into a vindication of the right or expedi- 
ency of tithes ; we only advert to it incidentally as form- 
ing the ground-work of the curious production on which 
we propose to throw away a few comments, 

In this. letter, which we should consider as infi- 
nitely too insignificant for notice, except as affording a 
fair sample of the artifices of these illegitimate patriots, 
and as they themselves have attached to it a considérable 
degree of importance, the writer submits what he deno- 
minates ‘ @ statement of facts,” for the avowed purpose 
of ‘* stimulating’ those to whom the letter is addressed 
‘to come forward with the friends of British freedom to 
procure that REFORM which can alone save the country 
from ruin,” } ° 

He sets out with stating that “ the increased demand 
for tithes will oblige him to cease from being a grower of » 
corn, a circumstance which concerns the public as nearly 
as it does himself: not quite, we should suppose; but 
these REFORMERS koow the horror an Englishman has 
of not having enough to eat; they know that hunger is 
rebellious, that the mere apprehension of it may produce 
nearly similar effects, and therefore if they can by any 
means create the alarm of famine their purpose is an- 
swered. Mr. Townsend proceeds to observe, that ‘ the 
mere farmer has been forced to comply with the various 
demands made upon him for the chance that some scanty 
pittance might still remain to him, by which he might 
keep his family from starving ! But where amanis not 
wholly dependant on the next year’s crop for his support, 
he has another duty to perform ; he is bound to actin such 
a way as to shew the people the true state of the coun- 
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try; and not, by submitting to be the meré agent of others 
who are fattening on the public spoil, appear to be a pare 
taker of the plundex, and be held.out to public detesta-' 
tion, and pointed a by the finger of scorn as selling ‘bis 
corn atan enormous price; when in fact, the money he 
receives at market with one hand, is immedtately parted with. 
by the other in payment of land-tax, propenty-tax, poor- 
rate, highway-rate, church-rate, and great and small 
tithes !” . 

Now to prove this Mr. Townsend has recourse to the 
following statement, which is as admirable for its candour, 
as for its arithmetical accuracy. We will give it exactly in 
his own way, that it may lose nothing by our transcription. 

“ I shall now proceed,” says he, “ to state my facts by 
giving you an account of what I pay annually under 
those heads, upon a farm for which, were J to lett, L could 
not oblain more than 100l. per annum»rent : 


EB. s. d. 
Land-tax .;.......16 8 5 . 
Property-tax......31 6 4m - 
Poor-rate ......066. 47 5 -O 
Highway-rate ...... 1017 3 
Church-rate..... were: se 
Greattithes.....:.. 89 2 6 
Small tithes........311 5 O 





Total.......157 18% O 


* According to the rules which Cocker and other sages have 
laid down for addition,we should have made the total of these sums 
amount to 1571. 8s. Od. But doubtless these sage REFORMERS, 
among their other admirable schemes, have resolved to reform the 
despotism of arithmetic, whose laws of addition, as exercised in 
their creditors accounts, seem no doubt to them extremely op- 
pressive. Let them proceed in their own way, and we shall no long- 
er hear such arbitrary doctrines, as that two and two make four. 
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« This, gentlemen, is, what -Ipayat present, But when 
the proprietor of great etice for raising them to 50). 
a year !-which’ would have brought.my outgoings for 
tithes, taxes, and fates, to eight pounds, fifteen shillings, 
and sixpence per yeat beyond any rent L could obtain, I 
felt that the last pull broke the bow, butthat it nerved 
' thé man. to enter oppression !''* 

Here we shall stop; and will not presume to exercise 
our reader’s patience by extracting any of the silly trash 
by which. this statement is succeeded: the statement 
itself is allthat we want for ourpurpose. Admitting Mr, 
Townsend’s own valuation of his farm.to be*fair, though 
we much question whether he would let it for 1601., or for 
2001. ayear,ifany farmer offered now to take the burthen 
off his hands;-it will be observed that he unites in. himself 
the two characters of proprietor and cultivator, and that 
he states a// the charges to which heis liable in those two 
characters, but accounts only for the profit, and that es- 
timated as low as he pleases, which he derives as proprie- 
tor. Deduct the charges which he pays as cultivator, 
and there remains little more than SO}. to be‘taken from his 
supposed rent of 160]. ; but as he chooses to state all the 
expences to which he is subject in both characters, some 
of which he has no Tight to consider as burthens at all, 
and then strikes an arbitrary balance, by means of an 
imaginary profit arising to him in one character only, we 
will endeavour from his own statemeut to supply the defi- 
ciency which his uncandid artifice has occasioned, The 
composition for tithes will afford some clue to this, and 
supply some data for calculating the real profits of the 
estate on which this sum of 1681, 15s. 6d. is charged. 

{t need scarceiy be observed, thateven where tithes are 


* See Examiner, August 13, 
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taken in kind, it is almost inspossible ahd always imprac- 
ticable for the tithe proprie obtain his full.tenth of 
the produce of the land; ba €, a inthis.instance, 4 

compositiogin money is taken for tithés, it isa mattersof 











the rea] value of the tenth. part of ‘titheable “Property ; 
since the tithe proprietor is by such an a ment saved 
all thessouble, and expence, and-risk of t ingy-housing, 
and selling. Upon such occasions it is not unusual, there- 
fore to take about one quarter less than the actual ralueof 
the tithes, supposing them to be fairly set out.° Now, ao- 
cording to the advanced charge of. 501. the great and 
small tithes Opon this farm amount to 611! 5s. and adding 
a 7a theifourth part of this sum, the supposed allowance upon 
7. ee composition, 151, 6s. Sd. the fall value of the tithes will 
j ai be foand to vera. lis. Sd. which multiplied. by 10 shews 
| the whole titheable yearly prodace* of the farm, tobé 
. a 7631. 12s. 6d. ‘When to this is added 1601., Mr. Town- 
4 i send’s own valuation of the yearly rent of the land, and 


iN when those things, which are actually exempt frem 
Be tithes are takén into the account, and it is-besides consi- 
. i dered that there are in several places partial exemptions 
y et from tithes or modusses for part of the produce of a farm 
fi which probably exist here, it will Pokey rather un- 


' der-rating the yearly profits of the estate in question, to 
| state them at 1,000!. How then does the case realiy 

| stand, when fairly stated ?, Not that Mr. Townsend pays 
81. 15s. Gd. more than he mig ht receive, but that in fact he 
i receives at least 830), 4s. 6d. more than he pays: so true 
4 is it that the money which he receives at market with 
: one: hand is immediately parted with by the other im pay- 
Hi mentof taxes,’ &c.! and such are themeans which he pur- 
r . sues to avoid being ‘ held out to public detestation, and 
| pointed at by the finger of scorn!” We apprehend that 





course that the sum taken should be considerably below - 
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in the attempt he has uffortunately wsubjected himself, to 
the imputation either of the most inveterate and_ deters 
mined stupidity, or of the most gross avd premeditated 
deceit. | ~@, ai 
Yet this statement of facts, as it. is called, has been 
_ thought by the sage and virtuius-advocates of reform of so 
much importatiee, and so.well caléulated to stimulate the 
» public to come forward to their assistance; by displaying so 
fearful nd sotriea view of-the state of the country, that 
it has not only been circulated in letters, but has been im 
serted in all the journals attached to.thé party, an@has re. 
cently’been recited by the writer at ‘the public meeting 
which was held at Hackney at the beginningof this month 
on the subject of parliamentary reform. It is strangethat 
men, who in the common intercourse of private life, are 
studious te maintain a character of anblerhished honour and 
integrity, should: in their’ public capacity deem notbiag 
dishonotrable which may’ ténd to pronote their views : 
yet what othért motive could induce Mr. Townsend to 
writethis leiter, and so many to.Concur in giving aneffe 
and cumreacy toa statement so palpably absurd and .falla- 
cious? It.is no doubt to be Jamented that the exigencies 
of the times should tequire, asit appears they do, from, 
the instance ye us, the sacrifice even of asizth part of 
a man’s income ; but to have stated this would not have 
answered Mr. Townsend’s intention. This would have 
been no stimulant; this would have excited no striking 
effect, no violent astonishment and dismay, in which the 
powers of reason should be lost, and be succeeded by the 
violence of despair. The farmer, if told thatout of a 
thousand a year he must pay one hundred and seventy 
pounds for tithes and taxes, would console himself. with 
; the remainder, and feel some degree of honest pride in the 
oe reflection that, by so large a sacrifice of his income he was 
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contributing to maintain the dignity and independence of 
his country; nor would all the eloquence of reforming 
patriots convince him that he wasin any imminent’ dau- 
ger of starvation: ‘but tell him that the various imposts 
with which he is oppressed, greatly exceed the produce of 
his farm, present to his view all the horrors of approach- 
ing famine; and at the same time exbibit the luxuri- 
ous profusion of those, who are,said to be pampered at his ». 
cost,"paint to him the abject ignouiiny and hopelessuess of * 
submitting to oppression, and point out a way bywhichhe ~ 
may rélieve himself from this accumalation of misery, ter- 
rified and bewildered he has no power to exainine the rea- 
lity of the danger which he dreads, but flies from the 
phantom and seeks protection from those who have con- 


jured it up. In their hands he becomes a ready tool to be 


employed as they see fit, 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 


y such despicable and dishonest artifices do the sons 
of illegitimate patrietism delude those, who listen to them: 
but truth, like the spear of [thuriel, instantly detéets the 
lurking deceit. A good cause does not stand in need of 
falsehood ; it shall be our care that a bed one is not 


gained by it. 


& 


OLLIE TSAI LICIED 


METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS. ‘ 


Mr. Epitok, 
It is with great satisfaction that have observed your 
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follies of the methodisis—to watcly their progress with une 
remitted jealousy is, in the present state of the tommunity, 
one of the first duuies of a satirical writer... There has not 
been wanting, indeed, during the last few years a sufficient 
number of authors both able and willing to wara the cone 
scientious part of the christian world against the infection 
of their manners, and their doctrines, But too many of 
their representations have beea deficient in that migute- 
nessof colouring and punctualily of reference, which is, 
necessary te give theim‘any efficacious degree of ferce or 
authority. 

The reader may Jaugh at the nonsense of such enthu- 
siasts, and detest their prophaveness without feeling any 
emotion of personal alarm, or any motive for individual 
exertion. It is only by wreference to facts too notorious 
to be disputed, and too important to be disregarded that 
the indolent and the timid can be awakened to ace 
tivity. 

It is useless likewise to render methodism an object Of 
abhofrence without pointing out the usual mode of its 
open or insidious attacks, and the most effectual means 
by which they may be repulsed or eluded, I slall leave 
therefore’the Pask of analysing the doctrines of metho- 
dism, and ridiculing its follies, to your abler correspon. 
dents, and shall confine the object of this, and my suc- 
ceeding letters, to an exposition of their systematic at- 
tacks on the established religion of this country. 

The machinations of the Romish charch in the early 
ages of Christianity were not more artful, or more dange- 
rous than the intrigues and artifices of ourimodera devo- 
tees ; and unless their, progress be watched.with the most 
anxious vigilance, and opposed by the collective energy 
of the rational part of the community, tie time is not far 
distant when we shall be condemned to witness the pros- 
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tration of our civil and religious establishment before the 


unhallowed footsteps of triumphant methodism, 

I is impossible to contemplate the possibility of sucha 
revolution, even in a political point of view, without feeling 
ourselves impelled by every moral and social duty to ex. 
ert our influence and abilities to avert it, The dangers to be 
dreaded from the eventual success of a class of christians 
sonumerous, and so bigoted, so admirably organized for 
all the purposes of oppression and intolerance, and so hos- 
‘tile to every priaciple of religious and political liberty, are 
of a nature too alarming to permit even the charitable to 
hesitate, or the timid to be inactive. It is to be feared 
that if they were once admitted to the undisturbed ehjoy- 
ment of spiritual power, they would soon aspire to the 
higher honours of legislative dignity. Our senate would 
once more be degraded into a theatre of polemic disputa- 
tion ; the administration of justice would again be vested 
in the handsof the delirious victims of fanatic, frenzy, and 
the ancient and legal honours of our hereditary nobility 
would be usurped by a vulgar, cantiag, and illiterate mul- 
titude, 

The first object to which I would beg leave to call the 
attention of your readers are the Methodist sunday-schools. 
These are usually established with the sanction of the 
church, and assisted by the voluntary contributions of its 
members. Every attempt to enforce the peculiar doctrines 
of methodism, or to alieuate the minds of their pupils from 
the established church is positively disclaimed by their con- 
ductors, The wealthy and orthodox inhabitants of every 
town are solicited to contribute their assistance to a cha- 
rity uninfluenced by any spirit of sectarianism,and designed 
for the mutual benefit of the lower classes of every per. 
suasion, The object of this declaration is sufficiently evi- 
dent. Without the pecuniary contributions of their fellow” 
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christians, these seminaries of hypocrisy and uncharitable- 
ness could not be supported. Whatever abhorrence the 
methodists may profess forthe other abominations of the 
church, they feel no reluctance to participate in its reves 
nues ; and they are neither afraid, nor ashamed to apply 
the spoils of its benevolence, and credulity, to the seduc- 
tion of its infant members, and the degradation of its most 
sacred offices. 

No sooner has a sufficient sum been collected for the 
support of theestablishment, and the children been actu. 
ally committed to the care of their spiritual superinten- 
dants, than all their promises are forgotten. The first 
book that is put into the hands of the children is Wesley's 
hymns, or a volume of select extracts from the Methodist 
Magazine. The hour before church time (when the 
children are permitted to attend ‘ thattemple of abomina. 
tions’) is spent in listeaing to the exhortations of some 
groaning shoemaker, who does not fail to insinuate that 
the only road to salvation is to’be foundin the circle of 
the Methodists, that going to church isa useless, but neces- 
sary form, unproductive of satisfaction to ourselves, and 
unacceptable to the Deity, These insinuations are not 
hazarded indeed without a due degree of caution and cir- 
cumlocation, but the precepts that they contain leave a 
distinct and indelible impression on the minds of his 
youthful hearers. Nor is the evil counteracted by the in. 
fluence of their parents, who are generally too poor to 
give their childrena moderate education, and who would 
suvoner see them converted to methodism than deprive 
themofthe advantages of instruction, Besides, it isnot un- 
frequent for the relationsof the children to derive their 
ideas ofthe charity from the rich subscribér,whohasrecom- 
mended them, and who is usually too indolent, or indif- 
ferent to make any inquiry into its domestic management, 
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Of the truth of this representation any of your readers 
may be convinced by asking a few trifling questions of 
the children themselves. It is both singular and distres- 
sing to hear with what fluency and precision they will 
repeat all the methodist tenets of * Salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus ;” ‘ the perceptible witness of the 
spirit,” &e. &c,. and with what coolness and unwilling. 
ness they will repeat the apostle’s s creed, or any aici 
the church catechism. 

While an institution so dangerous in its Ree is . 
thus encouraged and supported, it is in vain that all the 
talents of the literary world, and all the energies of our 
ecclesiastical establishment are employed to counteract 
the diffusion of religious fanaticism. If the minds of the 
rising generation be systematically perverted fromthe 
way of trath into the paths of methodism, the exhorta- 
tions of the preacher, and the ridicule of the satirist, are 
only wasted in the temporary depression of a sect which 
must yltimately triumph over every vestige of reason and 
social order, ‘To watch the spiritual culture of the young 
is not only the most effectual but the most easy method 
of permanently extinguishing the spirit of sectarian in- 
tolerance. But some considerations on this subject, and 
on the duties of the clergy must be deferred till another 
opportunity. 

I remain, Sir, 


With esteem and admiration, 


Aw oLy CorRESPON DENT: 
July 11th, 1809. | Ce. 











EX FUMO DARE LUCEM. . 


nec 


MR. METEOR, 
You must know, I am alittle bit of a nataral philoso- 
pher, they call it, 1 think, and that being something of 
an experimentalist, [ have often burnt my fingers by the 
kitchen fire-side ; but, atas! Sir, | am an unfortunate ex- 
ception .to the old proverb of: “* the burat child,” you 
know the resi. My grandmother, Sir, who was an able 
lecturer on economics, and who always kept the poker 
io her own ‘hand, often told me, “ Simon,” says she, 
‘light the fire at both ends, and the middle will take care 
of itself,"—trow her | learnt that a saving in cinders was 
a saving in coals, and that a saving in coals was a saving 
in money. With all her economy, however, she never 
thought of saving the smoke, ner of applying it to any 
other purpose than that of turing a jack, When | was 
left to.take care of mysell, I forgot not her lessons, and 
often of a winter’s evening, whilst I have looked at the 
smoke going up, it has vexed me that I should soon have 
to pay a chimney-sweeper’s boy for bringing it down ; 
jodge then, Sir, of my great satisfaction when | heard that 
a great man in your great town bad calculated that all the 
smoke made in England was worth twenty-eight millions 
perannum. Lord! Sir, the very first hint of it made my 
blood run cold, to think what a quantity of smoke had 
been wasted in the forty years that I had paid house-rent 
and poor’s rates; I was resolved, however, not to ruin 
myself by such thoughtless extravagance ; but as the 
great discoveret had not yet informed us how the smoke 
was to be saved, | judged it most prudent to extinguish 
all my coal-fires in order to guard against all losses; this 
measure, however, produced many addresses and remon- 
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strances from the culinary department. I was notwith- 
standing determived, like many other great politicians, 
upon economy and reform, and it was therefore provision- 
ally agreed upon that our shoulder of mutton sheuld be 
sent to the buker’s, whilst waiting forthe new plan. At 
length down came the prospectuses, all signed by the chair- 
man himself, and al] beginning with “ smoke!” and by 
the bye, I am afraid they will end with it also; but it was 
impossible sufficiently to admire the generosity of the — 
projector ; for though he was chairman, and eld all the 
sharesin his own hand, which moreover were well worth 
fifty pounds a piece, yet he offered them to us all for five 
poundseach. Lord, Sir, I bad often heard of your Lon, 
don-dealers having their cheap days, but what were they 
to ninely per cent. under prime cost? to be sure some 
folks in our village, who thought themselves wiser than 
other folks, said it must be a flam, for said they, ‘if so be 
as how that this gemman can make so much money by 
this here plav, why the dickens should he want to sell his 
profits to us?” and Giles Joulter, whe had oncedrove the 
broad-wheeled waggon up to London, said there was 
smoke enough there for him to make a fortune by, with- 
out manufacturing any of ours in the country. Well! 
at first; 1 felt a little suspicious, but then I recollected a 
sinilar instance of generosity when a great doctor, who 
came here and said le was our townsmsn, promised to 
give us a crown a-piece, which he really did that evening 
by selling us his bottles of medicine for sixpence, though 
they were marked five and sixpence in his bills, At last, 
to make along story short, I bought two shares, in order 
to have a share in the profits of the company, ‘and with 
some hopes thet | might be able-to do a little in the way 
myself; it happened, however, that the profits. were a 
deuced long time a coming, but soon after I heard that 
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the parliament would not let us go on, lest we should bura 
other people’s fingers as well as our own. Our exciseman, 
who is in all thesecrets of government,and who often says 
he knows more secyets than government has any notion of, 
was of opinion that the ministry would take it in hand them« 
selves in order to pay off the national debt, and that we 
should soon have both a smoking fund, and a sinking fund, 
and that the ove would throw lighton the other; [ thought, 
however, if that was the case, that 1 should have no share 
inthe fund, and I began to consider of the re-fund, when 
Isaw inour county paper, that a meeting» was to. be 
held, that a great man with a foreign name, and member 
of the society of merchants trading to the continent, 
wasto be in the chair, and that be had-_invited us all to 
the City of London tavern. Well, thinks I, why the first 
dividend will pay the expence of the journey,so to Lons 
don I went, and took care to be in time for a good seat, 
You may guess, Mr. Meteor, [ was much pleased when 
the chairman told ushe would ‘ explain to our satisfac. 
tion” his reasons for inviting us, and particularly when I 
heard that we had two strings,to onr bow; for, said he, 
we appointed our committee for two purposes, and they 
have met with success in one case, equal.to their failure 
in the other, Lord, Sir, if it had not been for his out- 
landish name, [ should have thought it was one of the 
Irish gentlemen, who have been so long endeavouring by 
fire and smoke to enlighten the people of London, and 
ecod | began to think I had got into Westminster-Hall, 
where your old friend, Peter the Wild Boy, mistook the 
citizens for a party of his own countrymen, Then, Sir, 
he told us, what I might have found out in the country 
without the experice of my journey, “ that those who are 
chemical, are often likewise very chimerica],” and at first 
I thought br iteant our wortby projector, until he brought 
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forward a “ facetious legislator” as an example of his 
“ truism.” This was not however his only truism, for he 
declared that he was very unlike “ the immortal William 
Pitt, who died in debt,” and that he was sure he should 
never be agreat man. There was modesty, Mr. Meteor! — 


- achairman of the fire and smoke company, to insinuate 


that he was not a great man! Why, Sir, I had expected 
that all the shareliolde.s would be great men, ahd that [ 
should have been handed down to posterity, not as the 
father of a “ member of the corporation of London,” but 
as an original co-proprietor of the company of dealers 
in smoke. ; 

We then boldly reso/ced that our committee should be 
requested to give us some account of the matter, but asT 
was afraid it would be long before they would be able to 
fulfilour motto, | judged it prudent to set offand take caré 
of the smoke at my own fire side, which I did after laying 
out oné shilling to enlighten my friends; that is, sixpence 
for the speech, and sixpence for a great man’s letter of 
the politics of Spain. | 

Your’s, Simon Prosecr. 


LOLA LELE ROLE 


A LETTER TO WILLIAM COBBETT. 


I wave just now had an opportunity of reading, for the 
first time, your letter addressed to the people of Hampshire, 
in which you have attempted to vindicate and explain 
your conduct relative to the imprisonment of William 


B ; 
urgess ; and though in general I take as lnilGinterest s 
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most men in public affairs, | cannot suffer, this impudent. 
attempt; to impose upon our ‘understandings.to pass unno- 
ticed.—You have begun by treating the subject as. one of, 
the most trifling that could fall under the administration of 
the lawpand thus in the very outset have you ‘betrayed 
your total want of regard for civil liberty ; the same, want: 
of regard for this dearest privilege of mankind,is betrayed 
when you mention the amount of the damages as Jaid in 
the declaration, and are pleased.to term it’ pretty modest 
fora pauper's being held in duress during about seven hours,” 
asif the depriving a poor man of his. liberty, were a matter 
of little., moment indeed.;—as for your statement of the 
circumstances of the affair, we all know how little credit is 
due toa man’s own statement in exculpation.of his conduct 
when opposed to the verdictofa Jury ;/but even your own 
statement will be found to warrant a Conclusion: directly 
opposite to that which you have drawn from it. In, your 
conversation with Aslett you say that you told him ‘> you 
thought his best way was to take the people before Mr. Smith at 
Southampton :” here.then is a complete confession that, you 
advised at least their being taken to Southampton, » and yet» 
you would have us believe that you hadnohand’cither in the. 
imprisonment or detention of the pauper\--You complain of | 
the advice given by the magistratesythatiadvice which the: 
judge commended as having-béen so properly given; /but 
what shall we say of ‘this champion of liberty” when we find 
him advising that these poor people should -be dragged to 
Southampton in the custody! of the ednstable, without 
giving himself the trouble toenquite intow their guilt or: 
innocence, or whether there was even ‘a \prevence for 
imagining thatthey bad committed any offence whatever. 
Afier this you say you determined at the:request of Aslett 
to go to Southampton, ‘having other business to. do ‘with 
the Justice's clere;” this ise crafty insinuation indeed, but: 
VOL, V. uN 
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if the faet were so, how happened it that nothing was 
said-of this wpon the trial, and that you did not prove it 
by a cross-examination of the justice’s clerk, who was call. 
ed as a witness for the plaintiff; the proof of that fact: if 
it existed would have been most material to your defence. 
1 come now to the main groundon which you have rested 
your vindication, | mean the affidavitof Mr. Aslett, which 
I will examine a little minutely. In this affidavit Aslete 
swears first, that of the arrest of Wm. Burgess ‘you were} 
as far as he firmly believes, totally ignorant until after it had 
taken place ;" every one who will take the trouble of com- 
paring this part of the affidavit, as I have done, ' with the 
printed report of the evidence given on the trial, will see 
how little ground there is for giving eredit to it. By the 
evidence of Betty Burgess it appears,that Aslett left herand 
her son, the plaintiff, in the road pursuing their way home- 
wards, when.he went into your house ; so that, at that time, 
jt in clear Aslett had no intention of detaining - them.— 
Mary Burgess has stated upon her examination that 
Aslett, after enquiring for her little brother, went away tos 
wards the parlour, that Mr. Cobbett was at home, that 
Aslett came back, and said he was going to take ‘up her mo- 
ther and her brother William, that Mr. Cobbett said so, and 
then went away immediately. You see, therefore, that 
this part of Mr. Aslett’s affidavit stands in direct’ opposi- 
tion to strong presumptive as well as positive evidence. 
The affidavit then states that neither at that or any future 
time. did Mr. Cobbctt aid, by advice or: otherwise, in 
tha imprisonment or detention of the said Wm. Burgess 
or. his, mother.” This b will pronounce to, be the 
most barefaced falsehood that ever was asserted, it 
is.im open and immediate contradiction -first of your 
own statement,-and next of the positive testimony of no 
less than four witnesses, namely, Betty Burgess, Mary Bur- 
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gess, Abraham Davis,and David Smith, and lastly of Aslett 
himself, who, itis statedin the evidence, told the plaintiff 
and his mother when he first seized thein, that it was by 
order of word of mouth of Mr. Cobbett, and when the mother 
@emanded her son his repeated answer was, “ that she could 
not have him, Mr. Cobbett would not let her.” ‘1 cannot 
well imagine any thing more abomivably.wicked than this 
affidavit, and | should have said that it behoved the. same 
magistrates, who, in the opinion of the learned judge, so 
properly recommended the action, to cause Mr, Aslett to 
be indicted for perjury, and if it should be found that you 
procured or influenced Asléett in any manner to mike 
the affidavit, (o cause you to be indiéted also for ‘subor- 
sation of perjury ; bat Lam told by those WHO" ate ‘Best 
capable of forming an opitiién upon the Subject; that the 
affidavit is merely a piece of blank paper, that the magis- 
trate had no legal power or jurisdiction to administer the 
oath, and consequently that no indictment for perjury can 
be maintained upon it. This latter consideration, however, 
is alone sufficient to deprive the affidavit of any weight or 
effect, more especially so when we recollect ar e tes- 
timony, which the affidavit contradicts, being given before 
a court having competent, jurisdiction, the several wit- 
nesses, who gave that testimony may clearly be convicted 
of perjury if they have sworn falsely. It is for the sake of 
exposing the idle fallacy of your statement to those who 
have not read the report.of the trial that I have written 
this letter ; those who have read it must be credulous in- 
deed, nay, they must have renounced all elaim | to common 
understanding before they can become the dupes of euch 
delusion. 

AN INDEPENDENT + Haursuras Max. 
19th August, 1809. 





























ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &c. 


THE APOSTATE. 


Upon seeing Wilkam Cobbett, soon after his present apostacy, 
lounging against the altar of New College Chapel in 
Oxford, and talking and laughing loudly during the per 


formance of divine service. * 


To please his new friends Cobbett sneers at his King, 
And would hang up both houses in one hempen string ; 
And to shew that he’s not half a convert to evil, 

Turns his back on his God, and bows down tothe Devil, 


MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR!!! 


Dr, ——, one of the sub-preceptors of an illustrious 
female infant, has lately been found infamously guilty, 
not only of a dereliction, but of a wilful perversion of the 
duties of his sacred office ; he has practised upon the un- 
suspecting innocence of childhood, and enticed his illus- 
trious pupil to put her trembling signature to promissory 
papers, which, with matchless insolence and effrontery, 
he refuses to deliver up. In consequence of his unpa- 
ralleled contumacy, the Lord Chancellor has suspended 
him from the exercise of bis misapplied functions, aud a 
legal process is about to be instituted against him in the 
Spirituat Court !!! 

The conduct of this man is atrocious; but his fate may 
be instructive. He has lost his character, his employ- 


* See this fact noticed in Satirist, Vol, I, Art. ReaistTRaR.- 
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ment, his honours, the sure and certain expectancy ofa 
dignified establishment in the church, and av amiable 
affianced bride,* whose worthy parents have, since the 
discovery, suspended the doctor's marriage sine die. 


THE LEGAL DOUBT. 


On the recent Acquittal of a prisoner indicted for stealing u 
Florse, said to be the propertyef Mr. S—d—n, 


“IxpicTeD for stealing Dick S—d—n’s horse, 

‘“‘ The fact clearly proved, he was hang’d then of course ?”’ 

No—a horse was found with him, but whose horse ’twas 
not shewn, 

And ’tis thought that Dick could not well swear ’twas his 
own. 

But if he’s to be reckon’d a thief and arraign’d, 

Who has ought that he can’t prove was fairly obtain’d, 

’Twixt Dick and the thief there had been some ado, 

To say which was the arrantest thief of the two. 





A RECTOR’S CHARACTER OF A CURATE. 


A PARTICULAR friend of ours having written for the 
character of a curate to the rector of —— in Derbyshire, 
he received the following answer. We refrain from giv- 
ing the names at full length, through motives of delicacy, 


Sir, 
You enquire of me the character of Paul L— my late curate. I 
have been told that Paul L— offered Vincent Clarke, my clerk, a 


* The doctor is twice the lady’s age ; but guid non mortalia 
pectora, &c. &c. 
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shilling to damn me blatk and then shoot at meas I turned a 
hedge-nook. Ihave heard of some villains who shot Thomas 
Thynne, Esq. as he wes Walking with ladies in the Hay-market. 
I have heard of some villains who condemned to death their king 
of glorious memory ; but | never yet heard of a curate offering a 
man a shilling to damn his rector black, and then to sboot at him 
as he turned ahedge-nook. I have been upwards of forty years 
rector of this parish ,duiing which time I have employed the old 
men in labour, and the old women in spinning ; I have duly buried 
the dead, married maidens, and christened children, and daily 
spent hours in my study to qualify me for the pulpit and the press, 
And shall such a man be damned black and then shot at as he 
turns a hedge-nook at P. L.’s instigation? This is the character 
of P. I. my late curate, andifsucha man will suit you as a 
curate, I am, Sir, 


Your humble servant, 
JR, 











REVLEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





>-— 


FIAT JusTiTr@a ! 
~~ 


A Narrative of the Campaign of the British Army in 
Spain, commanded by his Excellency Lieutenant Genes 
ral Sir John Moore, K. B. Authenticated by official Pa- 
pers and original Letters. By James Moore, Esq. 
4to. 


«“ We war not with the dead,” yet when the public are 
called upon as arbitrators between the dead and the living | 
those who sit on the chair of criticism would be wanting 
in their duty should they neglect to sum up the evidence, 
or should they allow the pleadings of the advocutes to pass 
sub silentio. In the present case, indeed, we are as yet 
possessed but of ex parte evidence, nor did the character of 
Sir John Moore, in a capacity strictly military, require a 
vindicator, although there certainly have been two opi- 
nions respecting the policy of his military movements. 
The warmth of private friendship, and; of family honour, 
have now brought forward his brother as that vindicator, 
and to that vindication we should not have beea less dis» 
posed to attend, had it been executed with dess recrimina- 
tion towards a person not. on the spot to defend him. 
self. We think that Mr, Moore’s anxiety has carried 
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him beyond what was absolutely necessary for his pur. 
pose, andthatin a way which must sometimes excile a 
smile ; in the preface we are told, ‘ This is here pre- 


sented to the public, perhaps the most authentic fragment 
of history on record ;” a position, which from a less re. 


spectable pen, we should undoubtedly consider as the puff 
direct: his anxiety also to establish his brother’s fame has 
led him into expressions, which, however well intended, 
seem evidently calculated to throw a slur on otherofficers, 


‘© After having acted both in the Mediterranean and in Swe- 
den as commander in chief, Sir John Moore was now super- 
seded by Sir Hurry Burrard, and he received the secretary of 
stute’s orders to serve in Portugal as third in command. There 
are few generals in the British service who would not have re- 
signed upon such treatment. But superior to modern military 
etiquette, he possessed a large portion of the ancient Roman spi- 
rit: for he has been heard to declare that he would never refuse 
serving his country while he was able: and that if the king come 
manded him to act as ensign he would obey.” 


Now such is oor opinion of the British army, that we 
believe there are many generals who, in circumstances as 
arduous or as delicate as those in which Sir John Moore 
was placed, would have done their duty equally well ; and 
as for the concluding part of the quotation,we may observe 
by the way that there is a laxity and latitude of expres- 
sion perfectly allowable in conversation, particularly when 
used illustratively, which, however, as it goes beyond the: 
line of precision, is not allowable in sober print. 

The point, however, which most deserves consideration, 
is the policy of the retreat from Salamanca, and here we 
must go rather beyond our usual limits of quotation. 


* It thus appears that Sir J. Moove took the resolution of re- 
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treating without waiting for Mr. Frere’s answer to his letter of 
the 27th. The defeat of Castanos totally altered the question, 
and the situation of the army admitted of no delay. For if Buo- 
naparte should detach his most advanced corps against the Bri- 
tish, General Hope might possibly be intercepted, and Sir David 
Baird might be hotly pursued and suffer loss in the embarka- 


tion.” 


The work then states that he called together the gene- 
ral officers, not to request their counsels but to give bis 


orders, the whole responsibility of which he took on him- 
self, 


“ Tt ought to be mentioned that the idea of retreating was 
very generally disapproved of at Salamanca by the army. The 
mhurmurs against it from efficers of rank were heard in every 
quarter. Even the staff officers of Sir J. Moore’s family lamented 
it, and for the first time doubted the wisdom of his decision. He, 
however, afterwards learnt that General Hype agreed with him 
completely on this, as on all other points,” 


Now the letter, above alluded to, was on the propriety 
of falling back upon his resources, of of pushing on to 
Medrid ; and the answer, Which soon after arrived from 
Mr. Frere, pointed out the propriety of advancing into 
Spain, as an immediate effott Was likely to answer a bet- 
ter purpose than delay. Mr. F. also werit on to state, 
that if the French were permitted with their present forces 
to retain their present advantages, and to wait the com. 
pletion of the conscription, they would then pour into 
Spain such a nutiber of troops, as would give them im- 
mediate possession of the capital and the central provinces, 
and that the war would then be reduced to an absolute 
competition between the two countries, which would stand 
out longest against the waste of population, enormous as 
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it must be on both sides, Mr. F. closed by representing 
to hum, that the part of Spain, he, Sir J. Moore, had seen, 
wasthe worst part of it, and that those provinces weré the 
least distinguished for a military or provincial spirit ; that 
the passivevess of tie people of Leon arose from having 
seen their country successively occupied by the strongest 
party, from their living in open villages, in vast plains, 
without arms, and without horses, so that they bad nei- 
they the means of defence nor escape; but that the 
French, even if they could occupy the level country, had 
still a strong spirit of resistance to contend with, particu- 
larly on their left in Catalonia andin Arragon, Such is the 
most concise view of the subject we can give, but on which 
we cannot here presume to decide. 

Throughout the work, Mr. Moore aceuses Mr. Frere of 
not communicating with sufficient promptitude with Sir 
John, and exclaims loudly against the pressing manner 
in which he wrote ; yet he does not seem to recollect that 
Mr. F. was plenipotentiary, and that it was his duty to 
press every matier which appeared to him necessary. 
He represents the political measures, and their conse- 
quences, certainly very warmly, but it does ‘not appear 
that the charge of his aliempting to controud the military 
movements is subsientiated; had Mr, Frere, expressed 
himself in alukewarm,or desponding. manner,on subjects he 
thought essential then indeed blame might have been at- 
tached to him. There isevinced apon the wholkxa warmth 
of atiatk, and a degree of asperity against Mr. Frere, 
which does-noi seem wecessary for the defence of Sir Johan 
Moore. said 

The mililary details of the retreat are indeed interesting 
and highly bonourable to the gallantry of the British army, 
as wellas to the military skill of the general, impressed as 
he was with the belief of a powerful pursuing force; yet it 
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has been asserted thata stand might have been made long 
before*the arrival of the army at Corunna, and that witha 
fair chance of success; how farthat could have been done, 
is still a matter of debate, but it is nevertheless evident, 
that had such an event taken place, it must have tended 
toa more fortunate, though perhaps not more glorious 
result, than the action of Corunna. It is also evident 
from an intercepted dispatch from Berthier to Soult, that 
it was not the wish of Buonaparte that he should engage 
the British army, but merély to follow theit retreat, as he 
orders him to advance, the moment he is‘certain that there 
is no English force in his front, 

Mr. Moore complains that ungenerots persecution con- 
tinues beyond the grave ; but if such did exist, this work 
does not seem well calculated to sooth or to repress it 
On Sir J. Moore’s military qualities there could not be a 
higher or more elegant encomium, thaw that contained in 
the general orders issued from the commander in chiefs 
office after his death ; yet still it may be permitted to 
officers, as well as tothe public, whilst they pay a tribute of 
honest applause to his persona! gallantry and skili,todoube 
the propriety of his retreat, without subjecting themselves 
thereby to the accusation of “ ungenerous persecation.” 

In short, if a reader will take up this work, making due 
allowance for private affection and party bias, (for-even 
here party is said to lave entered,) he will find much ims 
portant and interesting information, both in the body of 
the work and in the Appendix; and the’historical and di- 
plomatic facts contained init must be of essential use ‘» 
the future annalist. ‘The style is plain and perspier 
butas the narrative is little more than the conni. 
chain of a variety of public documents and of private let 
ters, it is not to be expected that it should be marked wi 
more thaa simplicity and conciseness, 




























Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth, Author 
of Practica! Education, Belinda, Castle Rack, Rent, 
Essay om Irish Bulis, &c. Three Volumes. (Vol. 1, 
containing Ennut, vol. 2. Almena, Madame.de Henry, 
aod the Dun, and vol. 8. Manceuvring:) 18s. John- 
son. 1809. 


Tuere is no duty more gratifying to our natural dispo, 
sition, or more consistent with the professed object of the 
Satirist than that of paying a just tribute of applause 
and admiration to the successful efforts of contemporary 
genius. To contrast the productions of such a writer as 
Miss Edgeworth with the flimsy, and indecent effusions 
that we so often have occasion to condemn, is the severest 
satire that it is in the power of criticism to inflict on our 
ephemeral novelists. The success of her exertions affords 
another proof, if any were required, that modesty and 
talent are still the most powerful recommendations to the 
favor of the public, and that a writer will best consult his 
ultimate interests by devoting his abilities to’ the cause of 
virtue. Of all the disgraceful farragoes of nonsense and 
jndecency that have fallen beneath our notice, we believe 
that there is not one of which the circulation can be com- 
pared with that of Miss Edgeworth’s former publications, 
and we have little doubt that the sale of the volumes now 
before us will equally excite theenvy and astonishment of 
the regular dealers ia defamation and obscenity. 

. Toreview a book of this kind within the limits to which 
con Sned is a task sufficiently embarrassing. We 

‘ain our readers with an amusing collection of 

. absurdities, for Miss Edgeworth’s style 

is equally elegant and simple; we haye no impertinence 
tq ridicule, for she is always modest and unaffected, and 
were we to obtrude upon oar readers any of those moral 
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reflections which are naturally excited by the progress of 
ber incidents, and the situations or manners of her charace 
ters, we shonid only be attempting to perform what has 
been executed by the authoress herself without the parade 
of critical formality, but with a felicity and elegance that 
we should vainly hope to emulate. 

If there be any part of these volumes of which it is nes 
cessary to express our disapprobation it is the title page, 
What claim the stories that they contain have to be deno- 
minated “ Tales of Fashionable Life,” we are utterly un- 
able to conjecture.{We are afraid that this is aw artifice, to 
which both Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Johnson ought to 
have been superior, It is true that one of the tales is ex- 
clusively devoted to fashionable people, and aman, or 
woman of rank or title is a prominent character in them 
all; but these personages are in some instances a very use- 
less appendage to the story, and in others they are placed 
in situations that render their characters and manners sub- 
servient to the display of those of their dependants. [n the 
firsttale, forinstance, Lord Glenthorneis a nobleman— 
he marriesa rich wife, is divorced, and runs a long 
career of fashionable dissipation, but his connection 
with the great world is. passed over very superficial- 
Jy ; we are neither presented with a minute description 
of the manners of his associates, nor introduced to any 
scene or conversation which might nothave passed with 
equal propriety and probability at a country parsonage. 
Every thing that can at all relate to fashionable life is dis- 
patched in asixth part of the volume; abd we are then 
conducted into the midst of the Irish tenantry, whose man- 
ners and peculiarities are the exclusive subject of descrip- 
tion. [n the story of Madame de Henry,the principal ob- 
jects of our attention and interest are the little band of 
affectionate protegées whom she had educated at a school 
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of industry. Colonel Pembroke is introduced as a man of 
fashion, butit is the family he has ruined whose manners 
are described, and in whose distresses we participate, Vox 
“ Manguvsing,” the hero and heroine are Mr. Palmer 
and Mrs. Beaumont, the one a rich old merchant relurned 
from the Indies, and the other a respectable and accom, 
plished lady, but with no pretensions to shine as a lumi. 
nary of fashion.—If these be Judes of fashionable Life we 
ought to bestow (he same title on Pamela, because one of 
its personages is a country esquire, or on “ ‘Tom Jones,” 
because its hero falls into the arms of Lady Bellaston. 

. The tales themselves, however, are neither worse nor 
better, for the absurdity of their tithe, The first containg 
an adinivable picture of the Irish character,and inculcates 
very farcibly the importance and advautage of early ha 
bits of activity. ‘The following scene between Lord Glen- 
thorne aud his supposed nurse is wrought up with great 
truth and effect, LEllinor’s son Owen having been sus. 
pected of joining the conspirators against his Jordship’s 
life, she falls upon her knees, andimplores his, mercy, 


“ No you shall not raise me,’ cried she. “ Here let me lie, 
and break my heart with your cruelty. ‘Tis a judgment upon 
me, ‘tis a judgment, and it’s fit I should feel it as I do. Bug 
you shall feel too inspite of your hard heart. Yes, your heart 
is harder than the marble; you want the natural touch, you do ; 
for your mother has knelt at your fect, and you have denied her 
prayer.” hee 

** My niother !” 

“ And what was her prayer ?,to save the life of your brother.” 

“¢ My brother! good heavens! whatdo I hear.” , 

*¢ You hear the truth, you hear that Iam your lawful mo- 
ther. Yes, you ard my son ; you have forced that secret from me, 
which IT thought to have carried with me to my grave. And 
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now you know all, and now you know how wicked I have been, 
and it wasall for you; for you that refused the .only thing £ 
ever asked, and that, too, in my greatest distre’s, when my 
heart was just breaking, and all this time too there's Christy,— 
poor good Christy, he that I’ve wronged, and. robbed of his 
rightful inheritance has been as a son, a dutiful good son, &e 
&c.” 


The characters of this tale are drawn with great truth 
of delineation, and vigor of conception. The gradual de- 
velopement of Lord Glenthorne’s intellettual powers in 
particular, is conducted with singular felicity, The in- 
cident we have just described, however, with its conse- 
quences is ofa nature so improbable that its having once 
happened in the Annesley family is but a feeble apology for 
rendering it the foundation of along and complicated sto- 
ty: and we are surprized that so judicious and skilful a 
novelist as Miss Edgeworth is in genefal should conde- 
scend to build the whole interest of her tale,on an incident 
- so obvious in its invention, and so void of novelty to give 
U interest. 


(To be continued.) 


The Life of George Romney, Esq. By William Hayley, 
Esq. 4to. pp. 416, Payne, London. 


Ir is curious to observe the various shapes which vanity 
assumes, and the strange disguises under which self-cons 
ceit endeavours to obtain notoriety. Perhaps there are 
no where to be met with such amusing instances of this 
kind as in the works of biographers ; but of those more 
particularly who profess to write the lives of their inti- 
mate friends. ‘The writer has, here so fair an occasion to 
speak of himself, that he must have more than a common 
share of modesty if he keeps himself entifely out of sight : 
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this sort of bashfulness, however, is seldem to be laid to 
the charge of the modern biographer, who, while he 
professes only motives of affection, and a desire to hos 
nour the memory of his deceased friend, generally con- 
trives tomake himself the most prominent actor in his 
story, and seems to use his friend a8 a tall stalking-horse, 
for the purpose of raising himself to public notice above 
the crowd, in which from his own littleness and insigni- 
ficance, he would otherwise have continued unobserved. 
The author whose work is now under our considetation, 
appears to be particularly eager for this kind of borrowed 
notoriety ; he had already presented to the public what 
he called a Life of Cowper, and very probably has more 
lives in preparation, which may be produced as his illus- 
trious friends may die off; but at all events, he has anti- 
cipated the necessity of a life of himself, by interweaving 
in his memoirs of Cowper and Romney, all that could 
possibly be said of him by any one else, and much more 
than most people would have thought of saying. 
Whether, in intimately altaching himself to these emis 
nent persons, Mr. Hayley was chiefly influenced by a 


- passion for this sort of biography, we pretend not to de. 


termine ; but from his own statement it appears that he 
had, at a very early period, formed the design of writing 
the life of Romney, and had begun long before his death 
to collect materials for that purpose: bis plan therefore 
would have been considerably deranged if he had chanced 
to die before his friend ; for though, from the materials 
which he had collected, there might have been composed 
quite as satisfactory and interesting an account of the 
painter as that which we now have, it is certain that we 
should have heard much less of the biographer. Having 
for such a length of time then considered this ground as 
belonging entirely to himself, though various causes, it 
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seems, had conspired for so many \ears to prevent his 
completion of “ what he had so long regarded as a 8a- 
cred duty of friendship,” it was natural, perhaps, that the 
slightest invasion of that which he had persuaded himself 
was his exclusive right, should excite his jealousy. This 
accounts for those ‘* feelings of indignation,” with which 
he states himself to have perused a short memoir of Rom- 
ney, written by Mr. Cumberland, and iuserted io the Eu- 
ropean Magazine: for though he professes to be indignant 
upon Romney’s account, and calls Mr, Cumberland’s 
sketch ‘‘ a coarse misrepresentation of the man,” P.4, 
and undertakes to point out “ the mistakes into which he 
has fallen,” it happens very singularly that with all his 
diligence, prompted as it is by resentment, he has been 
unable tocontradict any one single fact of the least im- 
portance, which that gentleman’s sketch contains: so that 
itis evidentthat, not by the manner of drawing his sketch, 
but by having drawn it at ‘all, Mr. C. bas given such great, 
offence to Romney’s biographer. This alone were a sufficient 
exculpation of Mr.C.from the charge of misrepresentation, 
if indeed the liberal spirit and amiable candour, by which 
this venerable writer is so eminently distinguished, stood 
in need of vindication ; but the charge is so evidently the 
offspring of petulance and soreness that it recoils on the 
accuser. Some allowance, however, might be made to 
Mr. Hayley in consideration of his having been so coms 
pletely anticipated in a work, which he had so long been 
preparing and from. which he hoped so much: he might 
have been excused on this account for the pettish ill hu- 
mour, which he shews on every occasion‘egainst Mr, Cuma 
berland: but when, in an agony of mortified self-conse. 
quence he ventures to say ‘ that the terms in which Mp, 
Cumberland bas recently spoken of Cowper's biographer, 
and of Cowper, in the appendix to his own memoirs, 
VOL. ¥, PP 
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awaken pify, and not resentment, because they can be infu. 
rious only to himself;” when we hear Mr. Hayley talk in 
this manner, and consider what he is, and of whom he speaks 
thus, it is impossible to help smiling: it is the pigmy tread. 
ing on the toe of the giant, and affecting commiseration ; a 
creeping insect, that had been swept out of its track a little 
by the tail of a lion, as he stalked majestically and care 
lessly onward, might with equal propriety, instead of being 
grateful that it was not crushed to death, affect airs of 
haughtiness and superiority. The little smoke of Mr. 
Hayley’s jealousy will ascend in vain to dim the lustre of 
thatsun, which has so long illuminated the world of lite- 
rature, and which, scattering from before itthe clouds 
ofenvy and malignity, wil] set with undiminished splen- 
dour. 

But let us examine this work, the materials of which 
Mr. Hayley was more than twenty years in collecting, 
aod has been more than seven yearsin putting together 
The life ofa man who from the love of gain, or‘as Mr. 
Hayley will have it, from a passion for painting new faces, 
confined himself whole days together to his painting- 
room, during the greatest part of his existence, and whose 
peculiar temper led him to shun all mixed society, could 
not well be diversified by much of that kind of incident 
which gives interest to biography. Mr. Hayley has en- 
deavoured to supply this defect by a very accurate ac- 
count of the visits which Romney, it seems, almost 
regularly paid him every autumn at his villa in Sussex: 
and as he is very scrupulous in noticing the seasons wher 
he did not do so, the reader, who may feel interested on 
this very important subject, may rest perfectly satisfied of 
the correctness of the information. Those, who have noté 
taste for this sort of detail, may wish to know what facts 
Mr. Hayley has collected respecting the rise and progress 
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ofthe eminent painter whom he professes to have a dele- 
gated and prescriptive right to commemorate: a very 
small space will serve to comprise this part of the 
work, ; 

George Romney, the third son of afamily in a respect- 
able situation of life was born at Dalton in Furness, in 1784. 
Ata very early age he discovered a decided talent for draw- 
ing, and by the recommendation of a friend, with whom 
he had been placed to learn the business of a cabinet- 
maker, was apprenticed toa young painter, named Steele. 
Soon after the commencement of his apprenticeship, hig 
master eloped with a young lady to Scotland, and Rom- 
ney who had contracted a fever by his exertions in assist- 
ing the fair fugitives escape, married in their absence a 
young woman who had tenderly nursed him in his i}. 
ness) He was thentwo and twenty, aud Mr. Hayley’ 
attributes his marriage to gratitude. But whether he was 
induced by gratitude or passion, it appears that neither one 
or the other outlived the consummation of his marriage. 
The object ‘‘ of his gratitude” became instantly the “ ob- 
ject of his inquietude,” of most excruciating torment, and 
in “ few days” after his marriage he abandoned her. Of 
this, and of the palliatign offered for it by bis biographer, 
we shal] speak anon more at large: at present we will 
pursue our narrative, After a short time his master be- 
ing obliged to leave England, gave up his indentures, and 
Romney, now at liberty, ‘ resolved, instead of settling 
as a family man, to wander forth alone into the distant 
world, in quest of professional adventures. The state of 
his finances rendered it impossible for him to execute 
this resolution immediately ;” p. 29. but by close applica- 
tion to portrait painting, in various parts of the country, 
he contrived in the course of a few years.“ to raise a sum 
mounting almost to an bundred pounds; taking thirty 
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for his own travelling expences, and leaving the residye 
to support an unoffending partner, and two children, (for 
it seems he had for atime returned to his wife) he set forth 
alone to try the chances of life in the metropolis.” P. 99, 

Arrived in London, his industry and talents soon ob- 
tained him employment and reputation ; but in 1773, he 
relinquished his business, and in company with “ a pro. 
fessional brother, Mr. Humphry,” with whom, it seems, 
he had formed “ a plan of social travel,” set forth to visit 
Rome. He obseryed this social plan, however, no lon. 
ger than it suited his convenience; for, as soon as he 
had reached the end of his journey, Mr. Hayley says, 
* such was the cautious reserve which his singular mental 
tufirmity, a perpetual dread of enemies, inspired, that he 
avoided all farther intercourse with his fellow traveller, 
and with all the other artists of his country who were then 
studying at Rome.” His return to England, after an abs 
sence of two years, was announced to the public by Mr. 
Cumberland, in some very elegant verses ; and there is 
no doubt but the praise of such a writer must have pow. 
erfully influenced the opinion of the public in favour of 
the painter, 

About this period an event took place, which from the 
solemnity and ceremony with which Mr. Hayley has in- 
troduced it, seems to be in his opinion the most impor- 
tant in the painter’s life ;—the commencement of his ac- 
quaintance with his biographer. Mr. Hayley here begins 
a history of his own studies from early youth. He is 
very communicative on this head, and kindly informs the 
reader, that “ he too had been a painter,” and enume 
rates, with great modesty however, several of the pro- 
ductions of his pencil; but he confesses that “ ditera- 
ture was his predominant passion.” A violent complaint in 
his eyes, he states, ‘‘ cruelly” prevented him from indulg- 
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ing his fondness for painting, but he unluckily omits to 
mention the cause of the little success which has hitherto 
attended his literary passion. He wanted, it appears, 
good portraits as large as life, of several of his friends, 
with an account of whose respective talents and virtues 
he obliges the public,“ to furnish his villa in Sussex ; and 
being, on account of his defective sight, unable to paint 
them himself, he was recommended to apply to Romney.” 
From that time they became intimate, and their intimacy 
increased with their years. Mr. Hayley very soon in- 
vited the painter to his villa, and he accepted the invita- 
tion. This was in 1776; and in the very next year, for 
the sole purpose of “ advancing the professional honour 
of his friend,” Mr. Hayley wrote bis poetical “ Epistles 
to Romney ;” which, as they may have been forgotten 
by the public, he has republished now, and added them 
to his present work by way of Appendix. He takes fre- 
quent occasion also to remind his readers of the Triumphs 
of Temper; and in expressing his gratilude to Romney 
‘* for the zeal and kindness with which his colours em- 
bellished and gave celebrity to” that poem, he naturally 
dwells with fond affection and regret on the departed me- 
mory of what he calls ‘ the most successful offspring of 
his muse.” 

In 1790 the painter and his biographer visited Paris, 
where they “‘ received the most obliging civilities from the 
English ambassador and his lady,’’ and the most polite 
attentions from Madame de Genlis. Mr. Hayley states 
that “* he was eager to solicit opportunities of conversing 
with this lady, ashe had formerly adddressed a short poem 
to her,” 146,a very gallant and sufficient reason truly ; 
and as his acquaintance commenced in rhyme, in rhyme 
he made his adieu. He has preserved this choice “poetical 

‘memorial ;” and as we will not disturb the calm repose of 
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any of the other productions of his muse by transplant- 
ing them from his work to our pages, wesubmit this as a 
specimen of his poetry. 


“70 MADAME DE GENLIS, AND HER COMPANIONS, | 
Saturday, August 21, 1790. 


“So great the favors shewn us here, 
Which time can ne'er efface, 

Our gratitude can scarce appear 
Proportioned to their grace. 


‘* In this distress sure aid I seek, 
Dear Pamela, from you, 

If those sweet lips will deign to speak 
Our thanks,and our adieu !” r.155. 


« The travellers returned, as they came,” (went we should 
have thought)“ through Normandy,and crossed the water 
from Dieppe to Brighton with the common occurrences 
of a short voyage.” _ From this time the painter continued 
his autumnal visits to the biographer almost without inter. 
mission during nine years, and in the course of that time 
was introduced by him to Gibbon, Cowper, Dr. Warton, 
Miss Seward, Charlotte Smith, and many other persows of 
eminence in the fashionable and literary world. 

At length, after having amassed, by the most unremit. 
ting labour and strict ceconomy, a very considerable pro- 
perty, in his sixty-sixth year, when reduced to a wretch- 
ed state of bodily and mental weakness, Romney retired 
to Kendal, where, according to his biographer’s statement, 
‘« he had the comfort of finding an attentive affectionate 
nurse, in @ most exemplary wife, who bad never been irri. 
tated to an act of unkindness, or an expression of reproach 
by his years of absenceand neglect. His early and long 
estrangement from a virtuous partner and parent, so mild 
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and meritorious, was the great error of his life ; it appears 
the more pitiable as it proceeded originally from mistaken 
ideas of professtonal ambition, and it continued from that 
awkward pride, by which menof quick and apprehensive 
spirits are too frequently deterred from confessing and 
correcting their own misconduct !” p. 29%. It appears that 
ihe painter soon after his return to his wife, unhappily 
sunk into a stat® of the deepest mental infirmity, and at the 
end of three years died. 

Such are the events recorded by Mr. Hayley; and as 
our readers may be curious to know how he has contrived 
to fill up this meagre outline, so as to occupy a quarto 
volume of more than three hundred pages, as well for 
their information as the benefit of future biographers, we 
think it incumbent on us to state that he hes very inge- 
niously interwoven an extremely interesting account of 
Lady Hamilton's Turkish trowsers, and her great anxiety 
to be celebrated by Mr. Hayley as having been Romney’s 
favourite model, together with many of Romney’s let- 
ters, all very much in praise of Mr. Hayley’s won- 
derful taste, talents, and tenderness; interspersing the 
whole with numerous pieces in verse by Mr. Hagley, 
with the insertion of which he trusts the good-natured 
reader will not be displeased, asthey owed “ their origin 
to the delight he took in the pictures of Romney, and in 
a zealous wish to support and encourage the apprehensive 
spirits of his friend.” 160. Mr, Hayley’s reasons are so 
ingenious, that they must be indeed é/-natured, who do 


not admit them, since there can be no doubt,. that if. he. 


had had any better to give, he would have offered them. 

Taking then a general. view of the work, it appears to 
have been the writer’s chief object to remove or soften 
the impressions, which an unprejudiced contemplation of 
Romney’s character and conduct in private and profes- 
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sional life would naturally produce. He labours to con- 
vince his reader that his friend was gifted with the high- 
est talents for historical composition, that he was not 
avaricious, and that he possessed the most amiable tender- 
ness of disposition. According to his statement, Romney 
had the most brilliant and fervid imagination, the, hap- 
piest invention, and the most sublime ideas of composi- 
tion; he admits, however, that he himself frequently 
suggested subjects for the painter’s pencil, and supplied 
hints relative to their design and treatment: an admisy 
sion, which, while it accounts for Mr. Hayley’s exces- 
sive admiration of Romney’s historical pictures, accounts 
at the same time for their having been so soon forgotten. 
Butit appears that the extent of his business asa portrait- 
painter impeded his progress in this higher field of imagi- 
nation. It is curious to observe how ingeniously his bio- 
grapher defends him, in this instance, against the charge 
of avarice, by aitributing his conduct to the sensibility 
of his disposition, 


*© Romney felt and lamented the fetters of his profession, and 
often pleased himself with a prospect of shaking them off, bat he 
was not aware of the infinite efforts required to break the golden 
fetters of custom. He was not dazzled, or enslaved by the gold 
he gained, for he hada spirit superior to such bribery, and he 
often threw money away as rapidly as he acquired it; but he 
really hada pleasure in painting a new face, exclusive of all 
pecuniary considerations, and his heart was so tenderly sympa 
thetic, that ifhe had resolved most solemnly never to paint ano- 
ther portrait for any fresh sitter, yet a lover, begging a like- 
ness of his favourite nymph, or a mother, requesting a resemblance 
of a darling child, might have melted, in a few moments, his 
sternest resolution. If the facility with which he sympathized 
in the feelings of those, who required his attention, often led 
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lim to find in portrait-painting much cordial gratification, un- 
mized with ideas of interest, &c.”” 103. 


What may be Mr. Hayley’s notions of avarice it is not 
easy to discover, but he appears to have very singular 
ideas of tenderness and sensibility. It seems rather para- 
doxical to talk of the exquisite tenderness and affection. 
ate disposition of the man, who for upwards of forty, years 
abandoned a deserving and uncomplaining wife, and re. 
turned to her only when his accumulated infirmities de 
manded the attentions of a nurse, on whose dutiful affec- 
tion he could rely ; aman,.who whilst he left this faith- 
ful wife to languish in obscurity, added without remorse 
tothe bitterness of her mortification by keeping a French 
mistress openly in his house, a circumstance which Mr 
Hayley has omitted to mention. “Mr. Hayley may cer- 
tainly have reasous for thinking lightly of the abandon- 
ment of a wife fora mistress ; bul, as he has not thought 
fit to assign them, he cannot expect the public to enter 
exactly into his private feelings. 

The reader will have already seen, by our extracts, the 
sort of way in which he attempts to palliate this ‘ pitiable 
error,’ in his friend’s conduct; who, it seems, when speak- 
ing of his early struggles between duty to his wife, and 
fondness to his pallet, ‘‘ described his mental sufferings in 
terms that might excite compassion even in a flinty heart! ’ 
24, But the biographer has discoyered a motive for the 
painter’s desertion of his wife so very extraordinary, that 
in justice to both we must submit it to our readers, 


“ When the young draftsman had attained the age of fifteen, 
there came to settle in his neighbourhood a very remarkable 
character, who had great*influence on his future pursuits. 


“The name of this ingenious, but unfortunate man, was Jehn 
VOL, Vv, 22 
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Williamson ; he was a gentleman of small fortune near Whites 
haven in Cumberland, who had passionately devoted himself to 
natural philosophy, music, mechanics, and above all to the fas. 
cinating study of alchymy. This pursuit has been the ruin of 
many an enthusiast, but it produced the ruin of this amiable 
man in a manner so singular, that the particulars of his miscar- 
riage are worthy of being preserved as a memento to future che- 
mists, and the fair partners of their fortune. 

“© He had bestowed much time, trouble, and money, on pre- 
parations for the grand experiment of making gold. He drew 
nigh to the decisive hour ; and was watching, with peculiar an- 
xiety, his furnace, whose fire he had kept, with the utmost regu - 
jerity, for nine months, when his wife requested him to attend 
some of her company at the tea-table. Her persevering impor. 
tunity induced him, though with great reluctance, to comply with 
her request. Never was conjugal complaisance more unfortunate 
except in the case of our first parents. 

“* While the projector was attending the ladies, his furnace 
blew up, and all his high-raised hopes were utterly demolished 
by the explosion. 

“In consequence of this event, he conceived an antipathy 
against his wife, so vehement, that be conld not endure the idea 
of living with her again. These sensations induced him to settle 
at Dalton. Among his various occupations he had often amus- 
ed himself with the pencil ; his drawings were sufficiently pleasing 
to excite the emulation of young Romney, whose talent and in- 
dustry he particularly delighted to encourage, both in drawing 
and music. 

“ Romney, to whom nalure had given a heart as casily moved 
to compassion, as she ever gave to any mortal, of either ser, 
conceived the most tender pity and regard for this unfortunate 
projector, The variety of instruction, which he imparted to his 
young friend, in the most benevolent and engaging mairner, was 
not only a constant source of beneficial amusement, but inspired 
the grateful youth with such an esteem for his instructor, that I 
believe the influence of that esteem gave a bias (c the conduct 
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of Romney in one extraordinary and much to be regretted 
measure of his early life.’ 15. 


But it is time for us to drawto a conclusion, Romney, 
no doubt,was a painter of very eminent abilities ; buat with 
all bis talents he obtained little beyond a temporary re- 
putation, because he could not persuade himself ‘to relin- 
guish certain profit for the chance of: fame, As a man 
he had faults, which might have remained buried with 
4] him and been forgotten, if his biographer had not made 

| them now the subject of discussion : we are unwilling to 
disturb the ashes of the dead, but we feel thal we owe a 
superior duty to the living; and whenever we see an at- 
tempt made to palliate vice, no consideration shall induce 
us to withhold our reprobation. 

As Mr. Hayley has forced a comparison between his 
own production and the short memoir of Mr.Cumberland, 
which we should'not otherwise bave drawn, we feel it 
incumbent on us to express our opinion of their compa- 
rative merils. A single sentence will serve to do this. 
Mr. Cumberland’s memoir possesses all the spirit, truth, 
and character of an original sketch ; Mr. Iayley’s per- 
formance is more laboured, but it is incorrect in design, 
and feeble in execution, and by his extravagant scumbling 
and glazing he has destroyed the little resemblance which 
his portrait might otherwise have had. 

As to his general style, Mr. Hayley is correct and 
smooth, but it is the smoothness of marble: he has all 
the coldness of an icicle without a <i and his 


attempts at tenderness are Jike a thaw, chilling, drivelling, 
and disgusting. 
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Camilla de Florian, and other Poems, By an Officer's 
Wife. 8vo. pp. 159. Dick. London. 


It has been a matter of regret to us, that the constant 
press of subjects of a more temporary and evanescent na- 
ture has hitherto prevented us from doing justice to the 
talents of the fair author, to whose elegant production 
we have now the pleasure of directing the attention of 
our readers; but as we saw that her poetic wreath was 
composed of flowers of no transient beauty, we had no 
apprehension of their fadiog before we had_ leisure to 
examine them, If, however, we could have been influ- 
enced by any interested wish of strengthening, by the 
authority of others, the opinions, which we have constantly 
entertained on the subject thal so lately agitated the nation, 
we know not where we could have found a more flattering 
sanction of our conduct than in the work of the fair 
writer before us; who, when the tide of popular odium 
set strongest against the late eommander in chief, , 
boldly avowed her sentiments, and, regardless of the 
clamour of the deluded multitude, presented to him a 
poetic tribute, no less honourable to her who offered 
than to him who received it. ‘The value too of the offering 
was enhanced by the situation of the person who made it ; 
since it was an interesting evidence of what we had always 
asserted, that the Duke of York possessed the affections 
of the army. If wehad stated this at the time when this 
work first appeared, we might have been suspected of 
partiality in passihat commendation on it, which -its 
merits alone demand: no such influence, however, can, 
now be imputed to us, since the same motives can no 
longer be even supposed to exist : the truth of our assertions 
and opinions has been confirmed by facts, 
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Mrs. Fraser, the author of the little volume now under 
our consideration,(for in a short dedication tothe Duchess 
uf York she has favoured us with her name) it appears is 
the lady of an officer in the 42d regiment; that gallant: 
body of hardy Highlanders, who, wherever the Britist 
standard has been unfurled have covered themselves with - 
glory, From an address to the reviewers, prefixed to the | 
work, we learn that Capt. Fraser is now in an ill: state of » 
health, produced by wounds received in the service ofthis 
country. From this affecting and modest appeal we ex- 
tract the following passage : 


————‘‘ Mid the winter of my days, 
My humble lay Affection bids me try ; 
Net now to meet soft Friendship’s praise, 
Bat the stern glance of Judgment’s keener eye : 
E’en in the hour when Fate her dart has thrown, 
‘l’o wound a heart far dearer than’my own. 
No vain presumption hither brings, . 
No conscious merit does a hope impart 5 
Iseck to bear to healing springs, 
The faded wounded husband of my heart.’’ pv, 18, 


A work originating in such motives must be attended 
by the good wishes of all whose good opinion is worth 
having ; and eriticism would be disarmed by such an‘ap- 
peal, even were there no other merits to extort its praise, 

The poem, from which the volume takes its name, is an 
interesting tale, told in elegant verse; but we do ‘not 
consider it as the most favourable specimen of the author's 
powers. It bears the evident marks of haste. Weare 
much more pleased with the ‘ Morning Walk to the 
Levant-steps at Gibraltar.” This has all the fidelity and 
spirit of a sketch taken on the spot. The most striking 
objects of that romantic scene, so illustrious in the annals 
of British valour, are brought forcibly to the imagination 
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of the reader, and the beauty of the picture is heightened 
by a pleasing Wain of reflection, arising naturally from 
the scenery. The author supposes herself to have passed 
the works, and to have ascended by a windiog path that 
part of the rock which is opposite toAfrica. After enrso- 
rily describing, in some very poetical lines, the morning 
appearance of Mount Atlas, “ wrapt in his purple robe,” 
Ceuta and the “ lofty Grenadines,” crowned with “ daz- 
zling snows tinged with the purple hues of morn,” she 
returns “ to view the path she treads.” : 


‘ T hear alone 
The cagle soaring, or the billows moan. 
Sure oa this spot, to holy silence given, 
The Moorish spirits from Iberia driven ; 
Come,. on their native winds, to strew with sighs, 
On memory’s shrine, a fragrant sacrifice ; 
Waft from their coast edch plant, each flow’ ring stem, 
And plantin Spanish soil the Afric gem: 
Then glide along each vestige of their reign ; 
And, sighing, join the vapours of the main.”’—P. 55. 


She continues her solitary ramble : 


“* Now the arch’d rock presents a darken'd way ; 

Down its damp sides a thousand dewedrops stray ; 

And varied moss in many.a tufted star, 

Formsa rizh border to the glittering spar.— 

From thence emerging into radiant light, 

An Alpine vision bursts upon the sight : 

Here, the high rock disdains its flow’ry bed; 

A fire-smote turret crowns its rugged head :— 
oO ¢ 8 ¢,2 .# *.4. 49.3, 6.4 


Onward, a velvet path my step invites, 
To trace its windings o’er the enamel'd heights 
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Here, lov’d Rousseau, thy agure-tinted flower 
Spreads o'er the way, and decks each rocky bower: 































Round variegated spar its tendmi twines, 

And graceful o’er the precipice recliues :— 

So have I thought the flowers of fiction spring, 

And sentiment conceals the adder’s sting ; 

O'er deadly precipices brightly glow, 

And strew with sweets the paths of vice and woe.”—p, 56. 


The songs of the Spanish patriots possess interest from 
their subject, but they have not much other merit to 
recommend them; they appear, however, to have lost 
nothing by the translation. Among the “ imitations of 
Spanish poetry,” a Boero is particularly distinguished 
by its spiritand delicacy : and the Versification of Ossian 
as executed with a force and simplicity which we did not 
conceive it possible to have preserved in rhyme. Of the 
miscellaneous original poetry we consider the Stanzas to 
Love the best ; they have much delicacy and feeling: the 
Address to the Duke of York was probably weitten ia baste; 
bat thowgh not equal toseveral of the writer's other pro- 
dactions, it is characterised by a strong sease of justice, 
and an indignant contempt of calumny. 

In a future edition of hee work we trust that Mrs. 
Fraser will correct a few false rhymes and grammatical 
errors, which now detace her production: and we would 
recommend to her, to take care that it is not so deformed 
as at present, by errors of the press. We never remem- 
ber to have met with so many in so sinalla volame; and 
unfortunately they are of such a nature, as frequendy to 
subject the fair author to imputations of gross gram. 
matical blunders, which we are certain she does not 





deserve. 











We are happy, upon this occasion, that our daly as 
Satirists does not interfere with-our gallantry. Weehave 
read Mrs. Fraser’s volume with much pleasure; abd it 
justifies us in prenouncing her to be a poetess of no com. 
mon order ;. she possesses a most elegant imagination, her 
versification is most correct, varied, and harmonious, and 
her diction chaste and poetical in the highest degree, 
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‘‘Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti.” wor. 


-————— 


Tue Opera has closed since the publication of our last 
number; but it were as idle as to scribble sonnets on the 
sands of the sea-shore below water-mark, to write com- 
ments on what isso far below the mark of criticism—com- 
inents, which the waves of time, as they passed over the 
sterile flat, would the next moment obliterate. The mu* 
sic aad the dancing have ceased, and have left only thag 
Lort of impression, which remains after the wearisome 
dream of one who has been fatigued by a duil and tedious 
journey. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, as the season has drawn 
near to its conclusion, and the time of benefits has come 
on, we were not entitled toexpect much novelty; espe- 
cially as the town had not yet ceased to laugh atMr. Hook's 
excellent farce of Kittinc No Murper,and were not yet 
weary of the horrors of the Founpiinc oF THE Forest. 
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The managers, however, it would seem, were not content 
merely to satisfy the public ; but like some over-hospitable 
folks have been trying to force new dishes and hashes up- 
on them, without seeming to consider that by so doing 
they might give them a surfeit. 

Theré was ggoduced then a romance composed by Mr. 
Eyre; one of the performers of the Theatre; it was musi- 
cal, and if we may not say “ most musical,” we may. truly 
say “most melancholy.” It was called THE VINTAGERS ; 
we say was,for ithas ceased to be,and in giving an account 
of it, therefore, we should write, as it. were, its epitaph ; 
and if we should say any thiog in its praise, our account 
would be still more like an epitaph, at least like most, 
totally false. But as we cannot praise honestly, so neither 
will we dispraise unnecessarily. - Be itsfaults are buried 
with it and forgotten; we wish not to chronicle them. 
But we trust that the lingering death of the Vinracers 
will caution Mr. Eyre in future not rashly to adventure 
his sickly productions on the regular stage. We under 
stand that he is the parent of a romgutic twin-brother 
of the unfortunate deceased, that has been received with 
very considerable favor at the Crecus, and for such pro- 
ductions and such writers the Circus is the proper stage ; 
there Mr. Eyre may be as romantié and as dull as may be 


eonvenient to him; 
, , . : ., 


I}l& se jactat in aula! 
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Non nostrum tantas componere lites !—Virein. 
Who shall decide when Doctors disagree 2—Purt, 
| ° 





1. The Way to Heaven delineated ; ora Discourse, &c, by 
Samuel Moore. 

“Mr. Moore does not affect to say much that is original on 
a subject like this; yet his performance has that appropriate 
character which results from a thorough personal acquaintance 
with a subject, and answers many of the purposes of originality. 
The discourse contains a great portion of scriptural remark, 
and impressive exhortation.” — Eclectic Review. 

** What could induce this gentleman to turn author, we are at 
alossto imagine ; since he seems to have taken no pains either 
to think or to express himself with correctness.”-—Monthly Re- 
view. 

“We put down the book with feelings of almost unqualified 
disgust, excited by the senseless rants with which every page ap- 
pears to be filled.”—-Annual Review. 





2. Ancient Ballads; selected from Perey’s Collection, by & 
Lady. 
“ — The object, which was to provide a suilable entertatnment 


* 


for young people, free from any mixture of indecency, and ac- 
companied by such explanations as are material or useful for 
their comprehension, seems to be fully attained; and the book, 
being very pretty as well as very innocent, may appear to great 
advantage in any young lady’s library.”—Monthly Review. 
“This is a very judicious selection from Percy’s Ancient Bal- 
lads, and accompanied with several curious and interesting notes, 
as well as explanations of the obsolete terms, It isa very ele- 
gant volume.”—Antijacobin Review. 
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“ This is a very foolish and paltry book. Neither taste nor 
Judgment is displayed in the choice of pieces inserted: the 
notes are very trifling, and the printing is extremely inaccurate,” 
—Annua! Review. 





3. “ A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption ; by James Saun- 
ders, M.D. 

“ We are happy to find the subject of “consumption seems to 
be gaining on the attention of the public; and the treatment of 
itin a great measure taken out of the hands of the empirics, by 
the efforts of regular and ENLIGHTENED practitioners. Dr. 
Saunders has an unequivocal claim to the latter denomination : he 
scems to have studied the disease of which he treats ‘con amore ;’ 
and has exhibited a degree of zeal and assiduity i in his researches, 
commensurate to the incalculable importance of their object : he 
has consulted with care, and selected with discretion, the facts 
and observations contained in the most respectable writers on 
phthisis pulmonalis.—His work is to be regarded rather as an 
useful, well-arranged, and judicious compilation,” &c. “ Inhis 
descriptions, the author is for the most part chaste and correct, 
and sometimes even exhibits traits of eloquence as well as taste. 
In speaking of the causes of phthisis. pulmonalis, the author 
makes some judicious observations,” &¢.—Oxford Review. 

“ Dr. Saunders’s treatise is ushered in with. a long and fedi- 
ous description,” &c.—“ His definite and. obvious truth, of 
phthisis being essentially an inflammation of the lungs, stands, 
we think, upon the same foundation ; except that, as far as we 
know, it isnoé the opinion of any ENLIGHTENED man whatever.” 

—‘* This treatise is written with all the pertness of a conceited 
youngster. Itis replete with extravagance and absurdity ; and 
(with the exception of some observations on fox-glove, which are 
subjoined) destitute of a single remark of value.”—Critical Re- 
view,’ and Appendix. 


4, Information ant Remarks on the Present state of the Debt- 
éf and Creditor Law s, bya ‘Barrister, 
‘The important and difficult subject of imprisonment for debt 
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is here considered very fully ani elaborately, under the several 
heads,” &c. ‘* On these topics the author displays considerable 
information, and appears to be actuated by Sincere benevolence. 
We recommend the perusal of his work to those respectable per- 
sonages who meditate a reform in that branch of our laws.”— 
British Critic. 2 

“ Though this tract purports to come from a Barrister, we 
can confidently affirm, from internal evidence, that the robe in 
the present instance is merely assumed. The ‘ information’ ig 
in many particulars iacorrect, and the * remarks’ for the most 
parttrite and common-place. No gentleman at the bar could be 
so ignorant as toaffirm that,” &c. ‘ The law, as laid down in 
the following passage, is tu us perfectly unintelligible. —This is @ 
Specimen of the modern art of book-making.”—Critical Review. 





5. The Rural Enthusiast, and other Poems; by Mrs. M.H, 
Hay. 

“If this is a first essay, as we should suppose, we do not 
doubt but that the authoress will ob tain considerable rank among 
the muses, especially in descriptive poetry. She possesses an 
original genius, very superior indeed to most of the modern 
rhymers ; afd the amenity and gracefulness of her Doric verses 
are particularly adapted to her favourite sabjects.”——Antijacobin 
Review. 

‘* Most of Mrs. M. H. Hay’s lines are very prosaic; but per- 
haps, in the mind of modern book-buyers, the elegance of the 
engravings will atone for the iasipidity of the verse.”’—Critical 
Review. * 

“ Nothing has yet come before us, in looking through the po- 
etry of the year, more flat, more érite, or more feeble than the 
verse of Mrs, Hay.—-Annual Review. 





6. The Proneness of a Philosophizing Spirit to daha 
ror; a Sermon, by the Reverend R. Barlow, 

‘ This is an excellent discourse, admirably calculated to point 
out the dangers that lie concealed under the plausible pretension 
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of modern theophilanthropism ; and which consequently attach 
to the plan of Mr. Lancaster, whose system seems to have no 
better faundation. This very able discourse should be perused 
by every body, as containing much sound doctrine and plain unso- 
phisticuted truth upona topic of infinite. importance.”—British 
Critic. 

» “ The proposition which stands as the fitle of this discourse, 
may be pronounced to involve a contradiction, unless it can - be 
shewn that a solicitude to avoid error is the most likely means 
of falling into it. As to Mr. Lancaster, he appears to us to have 
been very unfairly and cruelly treated.”—-Monthly Review. 

‘¢ If writers, before they publish their crude effusions, , would 
be at the pains of offixing definite ideas to the terms which they 
use, it would save us the necessily of much superfluous reading, 
and them the infliction of much disagreeable reprebension.. The 
abuse which Mr. Barlow lavishes on ‘ a philosophizing spirit,’ 
would with much more fitness have been bestowed on the oppo- 
site.”"——Critical Review. 


‘4 
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7. Memoirs of the Public Life of the late Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox, by R. Fell. 

‘¢ These memoirs are professedly compiléd from newspapers, 
magazines, and other publications of the day. It is executed 
with sufficient judiciousness.”—Critical Review (Appendix). 

_ “ Mr. Fell has written with a scrupulous regard to veRaciTy.”’ 
SMonthly Magazine (Supplement. ) 

“ Mr. Fell honestly avows that he writes for the gratification 
ef aparty alone.—The effect which this tnjudicious panegyric 
must have,” &c. ‘* We pass over, as unworthy of notice, the 
base and groundless insinuation,” &c. “ Of one or two instances 
we must take notice, as well in justice to those whom Mr. Fell 
appears tohave cALUMNIATED,” &c. ‘ Mr. Fell is not sa- 
tisfied with ‘alking absurdly on this subject himself: he intro- 
duces Mr. Fox talking with almost equal ubsurdity.~-Had not 
this author been blinded by party-prejudice,-he could not,” &c. 
“* It is difficult to say whether the prejudice which dictated this 
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effusion of spleen, or the folly and rAteenoop with which it is 
eoncluded, be most conspicuous,”’—British Critic. | 

“ An undiseriminating and ill executed eulogium on the ge- 
neral character of Mr. Fox. The aathor is as unacquainted with 
the real merits of that stateeman,as he appears to have been blind- 
ed to his undeniable defects. While Mr. Fell frequently over- 
looks the exceliences of his hero, he is always panegyrizing His‘ ex- 
tracagancts.”-—Beau Monde. 

8. The Minstrel, or the Progress of Genius ; in Continuation 
of the Poem left unfthished by Dr. Beattie: Book LI. 

** [fit was extraordinary that Dr. Beattie should leave his 
chosen theme imperfect, it is not less so, that a bart gifted like 
the author of the work before us should condescend to build on 
any man’s foundation except his own. In all Dr. Beattie’s 
higher excellences, his successor, if not equal, is stmi/ar to him; 
if his style be less perfect in its kind, his spitit is perhaps supe- 
rior. His muse is neither so languishingly soft, nor sd tenderly 
sportive, as her forerunner; but with graver qualifications she is 
a0 richly endowed as to be well worthy of the trust she bas un- 
dertaken. So faras our favourable opinion, unreservedly ex- 
pressed, will encourdBe the author of this poem to proceed in 
the ungracious task, which be has assumed, we here tender him 
that opinion.—In the following stanza we find an capression of 
poetical feeling which could only burst from the heart of a poet.” 


—Eclectic Review. BA, 


“ Jn purily, iv force und in tarmony of language, in richness 
ef thought and vivacity of colouring, in sentiment and expression, 
the latter author far trauscends his fredecessor. His grandeur 
is free from noise and bombast, ahd his tenderness never degene- 
rates int pitifal imbecility—On the above reasonings we have 
ventured to found our dectded preference for this Book to me 
two preceding it, of the Minstrel.’’—Critical Review. 


“« This unknown successor of a great name (for such, of near- . 


ly 30, we allow Dr. Beattie’s to be) has’ trodden in general with 
wo unequal steps in’ the path of his forerunner, and in some par- 
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ticulars appears with superior claims.—-The present Book closes 
at so interesting a crisis of the story, that we calé most emphati- 
cally on the author to conclude it; buton the whole we are 
not well pleased whet talents of a superior order work on other 
foundations than their own,’"—-Anuual Review. 

** Though not equal to the original bard, this author follows 
at no great distance. The stanzas swell with that téde of verse, 
flow with that ease, and abound with that richness of imagery, 
which manifest @ soul finely touched and endowed,”—Monthly 
Review, 

“ We shall not attempt to. encourage the author of the work 
now before us, to proceed in bis poetica] pursuits. We ere not 
aware that this continuation of Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel possesses 
any violent defects, except that most insurmountable of all de- 
fects,the want of beauties. We most earnestly advise the author to 
relinquish his design altogether. Versification is but the outward 
flourish of poetry; a good education and a musical ear will be. 
stow that : but the mind or soul of poetry is possessed only by a 
few, and we fear that this author is not among the number,"~— 
Beau Monde. 


9. Antiquity, a Farce. 

** Considering this merely as a jeu-d’esprit, it is very ¢redit- 
ble to the talents of the writer, from whose youth and lively ge- 
nius we may expect much further entertainment,”—-Monthly, 
Mirror. 

“* This farce contains rational satire, mixed with, a, little de- 
dicate humour. Considered as a juvenile piece, it is by no means 
devoid of mie ; and although, in the present state oftthe stage, 
it would perhaps be imprudent to advise the author.to pursue 
such a study, yet if we withhold that advice, it is mot that we 
think him deficient in talents to attain some eminence inthis. de> 
partment of literature.”—Antijacobin Review, 


“ The writer of this farce informs his readers, that-he hes” 
another, and a very different profession, Wishing well. to bis» 
prosperity in the world, we felicitate him upon the circuinstance ; 


nor can we forbear to add, that the more different it is, the more 
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likely he will be to prosper init. So very simple ‘is this speci. 
men, both in plan and execution, that they only who were yem= 
selves completely simple could possibly smile at it."—British 





Critic. . 
10. The Comic. Works, in Prose and Poetry, of G.M. Wood- 
ward. . : 

“ In the work before us there are several instances of real hus 
mour ; arising, as we conceive, from the articles alluded to’being 
the copies of real character.” —European Magazine. 

Mrs. Woodward's muse has every characteristic not only of 
good humour but of good sense. Hen® effusions are artless, simple 
and chaste. Sue se/dom fails to pleuse, and never offends, The 
prose articles arelively and amusing. The‘Usurer’s Diary, and 
the Man of Fashion’s Journal, are highly Aumourous.”—Anti- 
jacobin Review. ’ m 

“ Many of the absurdities contained in this volume ‘we re- 
member to have seen several years ago ; some posted ina temple 
ef Cloacina, and others lying scattered about the same place 
either for the amusement or the use of her votaries.”—Critical 
Review. * 

** We can scarcely say, which ic the less worthy to be pub- 
lished, the prose or the poetry. Both are certainly frivolous, to 
the highest degree ; and we are particularly sorry to see some 
good stories which have long been current in the world, sadly 
mangled and disfigured, and woefully despoiled of the Ufe and 
humour originally attached to them. A grave portrait of this 
comic writer fronts the title-page ; and we must say, we should 
have judged H1M to be from his physiognomy, too wiseia Maw*to 
publish so silly a book .”—British Critic. 

** * The comicworks !” Reader, be nut. deceived ; there i 
nothing comical in the whole volume, except the title-page and the. 
author's portrait. Any thing more lamentably dull and nents 


cannot be conceived.” —Universal Magazine. 
at aa 
* These reviewers seem to differ as to the sex of the wailina wadealata 
pose those who reslly saw the book, which they review, and the portrait pre- 
Axed, are most likely to be correct. 


, nnter, Old Bailey,Londom, 5 6 


























